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Reconstruction, in and out of Congress. 


Ir is a matter of congratulation to the coun- 
try that at last the two Houses of Congress 
have adopted a measure for the reconstruction 
of the late rebel States, and their restoration 
to their forfeited rights in the Union. The | 
act too has been passed 
in both Honses by such 
targe majorities as to 
insure iis being carried 
by a two-third vote over 
the veto of the Presi- 
dent, should he return 
it to Congress without 
his approval. And even 
should the President 
avail himself of the ex- 
treme right of not re- 
turning the bill to the 
present Congress at all, 
on the ground that it 
was not presented for 
his approval ten clear 
days before its adjourn- 
ment, and thus prevent 
the bill becoming a law 
without actually re- 
fusing his assent, it is 
very certain that the 
succeeding Congress, as- 
sembling the day after 
the expiration of the 
present one, will imme- 
diately proceed to pass 
a bill even still more 
stringent than this. 
Neither Mr. Johnson 
nor his friends have 
given the public any in- 
timation of the course 
he means to adopt, 
whether to sign the bill, 
or veto it and let Con- 
gress pass it over his 
veto, or put it in his 
pocket, and leave legis- 
lation on the subject to 
the succeeding Con- 
gress. We hope he will 
adopt the former of |! 
these alternatives. The 
North is determined that 
if the South come back, 
it shall only come back 
with its teeth drawn and 
its claws clipped, and 
this bill is now the 
mildest measure of re- 
straint we will listen to. 
It Mr. Johnson is the 
true friend of the South 
he will accept these 
terms as the best that 
Congress will grant, and 
perhaps far less onerous 
than the next will im- 
pose; if the friend of the 
North, he will not thwart 
this clear expression of 
their feelings; and if the 
friend of North and 
South alike, he will not 
allow this opportunity of 
healing the long out- 
standing bitterness to 
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pass away. 

The bill as finally 
adopted by both Houses, 
provides: 


First—For the divi- 
sion of the ten Southern 
States into five military 
districts, each to be un- 
der the command of an 
army general appointed by the President, and | in this preliminary work of Southern reorgan- 
for the establishment of martial-law in the said | ization the rebel disabling section of the pend- 
districts. | ing constitutional amendment is applied. As 
the bill originally passed the Senate this re- 
striction was omitted, under the idea, no doubt, 
that the loyal negro vote would counter- 


Second—For the reorganization of the States | 
concerned, in defining a new system of suffrage 
upon which State conventions are to be elected 
to make new State constitutions, and State 
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balance the white rebel vote in these recon- ' 


exas, 

Third—This measure provides that when | 
any one of the ten States concerned shall have 
State constitution on the terms laid 


stitutional amendment, and when this amend- | 
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THE ICE CONE AT THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCI, NEAR QUEBEC, C. E.—SEE PAGE 387. 


ment shall have been proclaimed part of the 
Federal Constitution, such State shall be eli- 
gible for readmission into full communion in 
the general government, all these local pro- 
| ceedings, meantime, being subject to the ap- 
| proval of Congress. 
The bill further provides that until the local 
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legislatures, &c., subject to the approval of | struction proceedings of the people, even in | civil governments of the several States con 
Universal male suffrage, whites | T ; ‘ 
and blacks, is the system adopted, excepting 
such persons as have been guilty of treason or 
rebellion, after having taken an official oath in | framed a 
| any capacity to support and defend the con- down and shall -have ratified the pending con- | Congress. 
In other words, 


cerned shall be recognized and accepted by 
Congress, they shall be regarded as merely 
provisional (including Mr. Jobnson’s State 
establishments) and subject to the will of 


If the South accept this bill in the spirit it 
is meant, not as a mea- 
sure of oppression and 
retaliation, but as a true 
embodiment of the is- 
sues of the late war, that 
the negroes shall have 
the same political rights 
as the white men, they 


may soon take their 
place in Washington 
‘*redeemed, regener- 


ated and disenthralled,” 
and do their part in 
aiding the country to 
recover from the effects 
of the cruel and devas- 
tating war provoked by 


their acts. If on the 
contrary they still sul- 
lenly resist, and en- 


deavor, at the instiga- 
tion of their political 
leaders, to evade the 
discipline prepared for 
them, by appeals to the 

© Court, and 
urging their rights un- 
der a Constitution they 
forswore, we see for 
them only a long period 
of political disfranchise~ 
ment, and a still heavier 
pressure of the hand ot 
the conqueror. 

So far reconstruc- 
tion by Congress ex- 
tends, but there is yet 
another species of re~ 
construction, which is 
far more effective than 
that by law. The law 
may provide for political 
equality, but every day’s 
experience shows that 
social equalityis beyond 
its reach. In like man- 
ner Congress may legis- 
late the South back into 
the Union, but the re- 
vival of the true frater- 
nal feeling, of the per- 
vailing sense of com- 
munity of interests, of 
the old family pride in a 
common ancestry, and 
in historical traditions 
once sacred and dear 
alike to both North and 
South, is a work which 
must be remitted to the 
| people anc to the people 

alone. Weare convinced 
that it is in the cultiva- 
tion of feelings which 
the unhappy war es- 
tranged that a_ real 
Union is alone to be 
based. Politicians may 
meet and wrangle, or 
may join hands to divide 
the spoils of govern- 
ment. But when the 
people of both sections 
of the country have de- 
termined that heart- 
burnings shall cease, 
that the hatchet shall in 
reality be buried, that 
mutual revilings and 
taunts shall no longer be suffered, the true era 
of peace will have dawned, and, we fear we 
must add, not till then. No observant person 
can be blind to the perils of an union which is 
political and nothing else. It is difficult to 
find an exact precedent in history where people 
speaking a common language, having a com- 
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mon political organ, a common religion, and 
governed by identically the same laws, have 
been separated by an intense and bitter quar- 
rel ending in a lengthened war, and yet have 
again united under the same government. But 
there are analogies sufficiently close which may 
serve us as warnings against rejoicing over the 
shadow of union when its heart and soul are 
wanting. 

Ireland and Poland rise naturally to the 
memory of every one. Both these are cases 
wherein a powerful nation has overcome by 
arms and sought to absorb into its own 
nationality an alien race. The alien race 
resists. It might perhaps have been won by 
kindness, might have given up its traditions 
of hatred to the softening influences of jus- 
tice, lenity and forbearance, but those methods 
of cure wére despised, and the fatal results 
are now seen. The perfect union of England 
and Scotland proves that difference of race 
is no obstacle to a complete and harmon- 
ious blending of nations once hating one 
another as only near neighbors can kate. 
How and why these two countries, after cen- 
turies of warfare, and, after the political 
union was complete, two bloody rebellions of 
the weaker against the stronger, became in- 
dissolubly united as we now see them, is a 
study that will well repay those who really 
desire to know what conciliation really is, and 
what it can effect. 

Ifthe Southerners had not been a valiant and 
enduring people there could be no glory in 
the victories of the North. It is the imme- 
morial right of all losersin a game to complain, 
but it is no less the duty and policy of the 
winner to abstain from taunts, and this the 
more especially if it is his interest that his 
opponent should not become his enemy for life. 
It would be strange indeed if the South should 
have no feelings of bitterness, no stinging 
sense.of humiliation and defeat. On the other 
hand, we of the North have suffered, and we 
cannot instantly forget the insults and ob- 
loquy of years. Against what we have to 
complain of we can, however, set our triumphs, 
while the South has no such consolation. But 
does it become us as the victors to annoy and 
fret our late antagonist with taunts it cannot 
reply to, and cover it with reproaches for that 
which it has wiped out with its blood ? 

In the wars of the middle ages no king has 
obtained greater renown than he who, riding 
to meet the king who had been vanquished in 
battle and taken captive, dismounted from his 
1orse, and placing his kingly prisoner upon it, 
walked by his side. We do not mean that we 
are to yield to the South the post of honor, 
but need we, therefore, run into the other ex- 
treme, make their misfortune the butt of our 
unsparing raillery, and their sufferings the 
theme of our small jokes? Let their writers 
amuse themselves at our expense if they like; 
it is their privilege, and the only one they have; 
and we do but lower our dignity in the eyes 
of the world when we descend to angry and use- 
less controversies. And far more than this, 
we may rely upon it that every harsh word from 
the North sinks into the sensitive and irritable 
mind of the South as a cruel wound and an 
additional wrong, and only postpones the day 
of peace and reconciliation. We are pained 
to observe in many of our exchanges this tend- 
ency to keep alive old grudges rather than to 
heal them; to retort on Southern journalists 
little testy expressions which, if left alone, 
would die out, but which may be inflamed by 
contradiction into chronic sores. If there be 
one thing more strongly taught by history than 
another, it is that no taunts, no revilings, no 
oppressive legislation, no dragonnades, ever 
subdued and, in subduing, reconciled one 
people to another. You cannot close a wound 
if you continue to irritate it. The soothing 
system must come at last; kind words, generous 
actions, forgiveness and forgetfulness of in- 
juries—ay, even though your brother’s blood 
ery for vengence—in short, oblivion of the 
past, these only can soothe the wounds we 
have inflicted on the South; these are the 
elements 6f reconstruction in the hands of the 
people alone—influences not to be ordered or 
regulated by Congress—superior to all edicts, 
because they appeal to the instincts of natural 
justice and to the common humanity of both 
North and South. 








Curtousty enough, it has just been proved 
that at one time women did vote regularly in New 
Jersey. Miss Lucy Stone and Miss H. B. Blackwell, 
citizens of New Jersey, have shown that in 1776 the 
original State Constitution conferred the franchise on 
«all inhabitants” (men or women, white or black) pos- 
cessing fiity pounds clear estate, and qualified by twelve 
months’ residence, and this continued so till 1844. In 
1790 the Legislature use“ the words “he or she” in 
referepee to the voters. In 1797 seventy-five women 
voted in Elizabethtown for the Federal candidate. In 
1800 women generally voted throughout the State, in 
the Presidential contest between Jefferson and Adams. 
In 1802 a member of the Legislature was carried in a 
close contest by the votes of two or three coloral women. 
In 1807 men and women voted generally in a local elec- 
tion in Essex County, and were jointly implicated in 
very extensive irauds. In 1807-8, the Legislature, in 
violation of the Constitution, which was not altered till 
1444, restricted the voters to white males, excluding 
women and negroes. In 1820 this provision was re- 
peat: d, and in 1844 a new Constitution, embodying the 
same provision, was enacted. New Jersey was in great 
measure originally a Quaker State. 
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Noricze—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
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the real name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et>., must be ad- 
dressed to Frank LEs.ie, 537 Pearl street, New York. 








An Acceptable Present. 
Wrrs No. 21 of Franx Lzstiz’s Boys’ anp 


Gris’ WEEKLY we give to every purchaser a copy of 
the beautiful and popular engraving, entitled, ‘‘ Grant 
in Peace,”’ It is the same picture that we presented to 
the buyers of No. 39 of THe CuimNEyY CoRNER, and 
which enlirged the circulation of that well-known and 
| favorite journal. As it met with such ahcarty welcome 
from the growa-up patrons and parents who patronize 
the latter publication, we have thought it would be 
| likewise a pleasing gift to all the Boys and Girls who 
| read the WEEKLY. The portrait was photographed 
| expressly for Frank Leslie by Wenderoth & Co., of 
Philadelphia, aad is a fine work cf art, worthy of a 
frame. 











The State Canals. 


Tae rapid change of the fertile prairies of 


the West into productive farms, with the atten- 
| dant result of an enormously increased quan- 
| tity of wheat, corn, flour, beef, pork, and other 
| cereals or provisions, seeking access through 
| our State to the City of New York as the great 


| point of distribution to the different parts, bot’ | 
| north and south, of this continent, to the West | 


| Indies and to the densely-peopled countries 
| of Europe, is without parallel in ancient or 
modern history, and may confidently be re- 
ceived as an earnest of a yet more magnificent 
future. Only one-tenth of the territory of the 
eight grain-exporting States of the North-West 
has yet been brought under cultivation, but 
already its annual production of corn alone is 
computed in the estimates of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington to be nearly nine 
hundred millions of bushels. This grain is 
raised in the West with so small an outlay 
of labor that it is said the inhabitants exercise 
only a prudent economy when they burn it 
on the cob for fuel rather than cut wood or 
mine or purchase coal. A saving of ten cents 
a bushel in freight to New York would proba- 
bly bring to our markets an additional hundred 
millions of bushels of corn, while the same fa- 
cilities by which this result would be obtained 
would produce similar changes in other de- 
partments of our inland imports, besides de- 
creasing the cost of sending our own manufac- 
tures or imported merchandise Westward in 
return, and enabling us to supply other markets 
with American productions on terms of com- 
petition more favorable to our producers at 
home. 

It should be well known to the public that 
although the Erie Canal, the great link in the 
line of communication between the sea-coast, 
the Hudson River and the Western lakes and 
rivers, with their twenty or thirty thousand 
miles of inland navigation, will soon become 
insufficient for the increased demand upon it 
for freight from the West, whose producers 
and shippers are strenuously urging the com- 
pletion of other routes, and especially of that 
by way of Canada and the St. Lawrence. 
Hitherto the result of the great practical test 
has been in our favor, as is shown in the pre- 
ference given to our route, not only by West- 
erp forwarders but by the Canadians them- 
selves, and there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is no less the interest of this State 
than of the West to provide with timely dis- 
cretion and foresight for the increased busi- 
ness which it is certain we shall enjoy if we 
duly provide for its reception by the required 
additions to our facilities for the transportation 
of freight. 

The Erie Canal itself has not only paid to 
the State all the cost of its original construc- 
tion and all other expenses of every kind 
hitherto incurred on its behalf, but has yielded 
to the public treasury the handsome surplus 
or profit of at least ten millions of dollars. It 
is now in an incomplete condition. Although 
the ehannel or main body of the canal will 
permit the passage of large boats propelled by 
steam-power, and of five or six hundred tons 
burden, locks interpose and prevent the trans- 
it of boats of half the same size. The cost 
of the required adaptation of the locks is 
variously estimated: but all concur in admit- 
ing that, taking the surplus revenue of the 
canal for many years past, above all outlays 
and expenses, as the basis of the calculation, 
| the cost of the proposed changes would be 
| certainly defrayed by the surplus earnings of a 
| few years; while, by the superior economy of 
| using large boats and steam-power on the 
| canal, the rate of freight might be reduced to 
| about one-half of what it is at present, and yet 








yield a remurerative profit to the carrier, while 
the increased amount of freight would justify 
@ considerable diminution in the charges for 
toll, and produce could be moved to New York, 
and merchandise be sent Westward in return, 
at a much higher rate of speed than at present. 

We have given, as briefly as possible, an 
outline of the chiet practical points of the 
case. The whole subject is at once elaborately 
and plainly treated in the Report of the Honor- 
able Israel T. Hatch, recently presented to 
Congress. He has ably opened the investiga- 
tion of one of the most important subjects 
requiring early attention by the State and 
nation. It will be further discussed this week 
by the Legislature at Albany, and probably 
require the alertness and care of all the friends 
of the people at the approaching Constitutional 
Convention. 

In concluding Lis Report, Mr. Hatch appro- 
priately remarks: 


“TI indulge the h that the facts and figures pre- 
sented will be sensived as additional evidence of the 
material benefits the nation in all its parts receives from 
uninterrupted freedom of exchange and transit through 
every State, and the necessity of duly improving those 
natural facilities, by which such advantages will be 
offered alike to producer and consumer as will retain 
their trade within the United States, strengthening that 
community of interest by which national sentiment and 
the spirit of fraternity are tuated. The interests 
of men of every pursuit and the growth of our national 
revenue will be promoted by such means of intercourse 
as cheapen the necessaries of life to the consumer, 
while they increase the price paid to the producer. 

“The more fairly and comprehensively inquiries are 
made as to the 1eciprocal commercial relations of the 
West and the East, the more clearly will the benefits those 
great divisions of the country mutually confer on each 
other be shown, and the more readily must the value of 
the channels of trade within our own country be ap- 
preciated. Such consideritions cannot but aid in the 
progress made toward the full and practical recognition 
of what should be a fundamental axiom of national 
union, springing from the very spirit of the Constitu- 
t'on—that each State can, and can only, serve its own 
interest while promoting the interests oi the others by 
fac'litating the means of transit through it. No State 
should, nor can it in Constitutional spirit, exact any 
tribute from another as a consequence of any geographi- 
cal position. Each cun and should be content, and 
more than content, with those advantages which neces- 
sarily follow when, after repayment of its own expendi- 
tures, the channels of trade naturally belonging to it, 
or which its own enterprise has created, flow through 
its territory. Thus mutually aiding and supporting 
each other, the banded States, strengthened in their 
union by the omnipotent laws of trade, will stand 
leagued as a nation for all future time.” 








Mysterious Diplomacy. 

Tue days of romance, and that most fascin- 
ating of all romances, sea adventures, are not 
passed away. In these intensely practical and 
prosaic times, when the fate of political parties, 
and with that of political parties the future of 
our national history, hang, as it were, by a 
thread, it is refreshing to come back to the 
days of Robinson Crusoe, to tales of perilous 
adventures by field and flood, of dealings with 
savages or semi-civilized men, and of that 
curious kind of trade when ships went on 
voyages with “pieces of eight” as their cargo, 
to exchange them when and how the super- 
cargo best could for the advantage of his 
owners. And it is something to be grateful for 
that we have a Government which provides 
these delightful adventures for us, no less 
than to know that we belong to a generous 
people, that, in spite of its heavy burdens, does 
not grudge paying its share of a losing and 
unprosperous voyage. 

If steam had existed in the days of the old 
buccaneers, the Gettysburg would have been 
fitted out by a company of merchants. Mr. 
Seward and Admiral Porter would have been 
joint supercargoes, the one to do the trading 
with the savages of the Gold Coast or Morocco, 
the other to look after the navigation and to 
defend his ship against the attacks of pirates or 
of the Spaniards, then looked upon as the com- 
mon enemy who plundered everybody, or as 
fair game whom everybody who could might 
plunder. We may be sure the voyage would 
not have been without its stirring incidents. 
The crew might mutiny, or try to steal the 
treasure they knew was concealed in the hold, 
and then the Defoe of the expedition would 
tell us how the attempt was defeated and the 
conspirators were marooned. Not the least 
pleasant part of the narrative, like Crusoe’s 
adventures after he leaves his island, would be 
the narrative of the dealings with the savage 
potentate, to propitiate whose favor in some 
trade or barter the expedition was fitted out. 
We should read of the barbaric splendor of his 
court, perhaps of the display of his wives in 
the cast-off finery of some poor captain’s wife, 
of whose fate no one could tell anything ; of his 
medicine men, and his abominable fetich, with- 
out whose leave he could do no business. Of 
his silly attempts to make the supercargoes do 
him reverence ; of the cunning by which he 
found out they did not come for ivory, or gold 
dust alone, but with ‘ulterior designs,” and 
of how he tried some treacherous trick againsi 
them, in revenge for which they burnt his town 
and then sailed away. 

All this forms the theme of what has delighted 
every boy, and allowing for a few exaggera- 
tions we have introduced, it forms the staple 
of the story with which the public has been 
amused during the last few days. Only the 


seene is laid here, the actors are Mr. F. 
Seward and Admiral Porter, the vessel is the 
man-of-war Gettysburg, the plundering of the 
treasure is ‘‘ founded on fact,” and so is the 


maerooning, qnly on a dissolute and not a deso- 





late island ; the voyage was made to 8 parbar- 
ous chief to negotiate for a purchase of his do- 
main, and he proved his barbarism in insisting 
(we are told) on cash down, and thatin an 
amount the negotiators were unable to pay. One 
strong improbability of the story consists in the 
statement of the credit of the United States 
being so low that there can be found so near 
us as is the West Indies a prince, president, or 
governor who would refuse to trust engage- 
ments made by our special representatives, and 
would insist on such bailiff-like conditions as 
cash down. The air of romance wears off, 
and we suspect we are being made the victims 
of a hoax, and did we not know from other 
sources that the Gettysburg had actually been. 
to St. Domingo on a secret mission, and that. 
the distinguished personages we have named 
were on board, we might have supposed that 
the whole affair came from the fertile brain of 
‘‘our special correspondent on the spot.” 

The President’s message to the new Congress 
may perhaps explain this singular mission, 
and what its true results have been. If 
not, would it be impertinent for Cumgress to 
inquire how much of the public money 
was stolen, and what branch of the public 
service is debited with its loss? 


Society at Washington. 

In John Adams's correspondence he tells of 
dining one day with Washington, when the 
table was furnished with only a bottle of rum, 
while the host apologised to his guests for the 
absence of wine, saying that the country was 
so impoverished by the war of independence 
that he thought it his duty, as the holder of 
the highest office in the land, to set the example 
of frugality and economy. 

It seems, from the accounts which reach us 
daily by mail and by telegraph from the capital, 
that such ideas are hardly the prevalent ones 
in the city which bears the name of ovr first 
President. Fashion and society seem to be 
more in vogue this season than ever before. 
We are constantly told of receptions, dinners, 
evenings, and converzationes, while ever 
much of the gossip of the cliques, into which 
every aggregation of men and women seems 
to divide by some subtle and hitherto unex- 
plained nataral law of repulsion, has filtered 
into the public ear through the various corre- 
spondents, and has even been thought worth 
the expense of the telegraph. 

Perhaps this innovation is a good one. It 
may be that it arises in a great measure from 
the altered condition of the country, which 
finds itself reflected in the capital. There is 
no longer the class which used to call itself 
Southern, and, whether justly or not, arrogate 
to itself a social superiority, to which, unfor- 
tunately, the representatives from the other 
sections of the country were too ready to 
succumb. 

There is now in Washington, for the first 
time, an opportunity to investigate the merits 
and failings of a purely democratic society. 
To the proposition that the best society of the 
country is to be found in Washington, of 
course all the petty magnates of every local 
circle would object. Even the first people of 
Squashtown are firmly convinced that it could 
not be so until they, as a body, made part of 
it, though that it would then be so it would 
be an affectation of modesty in them to deny. 

The opinion of the Squashtown aristocracy 
is in this matter an index to the opinion of the 
same class everywhere. And this is one of the 
very reasons why the society at Washington 
should be the best in the country. It is hetero- 
geneous and hap-hazard. It is, as a general 
rule, composed of people who have made them- 
selves of some consideration among their 
fellows. It cannot affect too exclusively a 
literary character; it cannot be entirely ab- 
sorbed in politics; nor can it be only inter- 
ested in money. It will not be dominated by 
a clique who have a free-masonry of opinions, 
of education, and of breeding to keep them to- 
gether, but it will be an open arena, where 
each member will be forced to pass his examin- 
ation, and stand or fall upon his merits. 

Then, again, the society at Washington will 
in many respects derive a great advantage from 
its purely temporary and fugitive character. 
By this means it will escape many of the tradi- 
tional conventionalities which are so tedious 
elsewhere, and will possess a freshness and a 
charm which always accompany the chance 
and unconventional meeting of people who are 
naturally and mutually interesting and in- 
terested. 

There may be a good deal of frivolity, but 
it will be excusable; there may be a good deal 
of vulgarity, but it will be only temporary; 
and we feel confident that the result will be 
a broadening and deepening of our culture as 
a people. Men and women will go to Wash- 
ington localized and narrow, and, if they have 
brains enough, will return with a larger and 
better culture than they could get elsewhere; 
and will, in turn, influence their own home 
circles, until the American gentleman and lady 
will acqtusre what as a class we now want—the 
suaviter in modo, the savoir faire—the ease and 
knowledge of the world. 
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The extent of the country, the variety of its 
interests, and the diversity of its inhabitants, 
should lead us to a more perfect culture than 
that of any other nation, and the fortuitous 
character of the society at Washington will, we 
trust, do a great deal to counteract the insular 
and insolent style which all the society of the 
East seems to have imitated from England. 
Mixed with the breezy freedom of the prairies, 
the result will be advantageous to both. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


THe season which appeared to be progress- 
ing finely from winter to spring has met with a most 
sudden and violent relapse. 

A severe snow-storm has set iv, with a strong wind, 
and perhaps a more copious fall of snow than at any 
time during even the height of winter. 

The fall is, however, of a moist and damp character, 
which seems to promise it will not last long, and this 
ihope is the more justified by the fact that the regular 
‘course of time must produce a greater amount of 
warmth, since the sun is becoming every day more 


The regular course of experience heretofore, in 
similar cases, at similar seasons, would seem then to 
justify the prognostication that the season will recover 
from this unanticipated attack of snow, atid continue 
its convalescent course toward a perfect spring. 

This diagnosis of the state of the weather, which is 
derived from a doctor of our acquaintance most learned 
in all such matters, is submitted with great deference. 
Whether or no he knows whether or no the weather 
and snow can be foretold with certainty time only can 
abow. 

Still, as an opinion is generally an opinion, and is 
frequently of great service to those who receive it 
gratuitously, in aiding them to make up their minds 
definitely, and judge sagaciously concerning what is 
best to believe, this is submitted with confidence that 
it will be found quite as accurate and much more 
teliable than the very large majority of such opinions. 

It would not, however, be advisable for any one to 
dispose of his overcoat and overshoes in the expecta- 
tion that any amount of prediction will alter the 
variable condition of this climate. 

Since the days of the famous almanac-maker Par- 
ftridge, whom Swift killed and buried so effectively and 
‘amusingly before his time, the weather has been the 
subject of constant predication and prophecy, but 
without, as yet, producing any very marked effect upon 
its course. 

Thoreau, the author of ‘‘ Walden,” and other books, 
and who was perhaps as diligent and constant an ob- 
server of nature as ever was, used to maintain that if 
he should in some way be kept unconscious of the 
flight of time for an uncertain period, as in a trance, 
or by any other means, and was then placed in the 
‘woods, he would be able to tell the day of the month 
and the hour of the day by the vegetation and insect 
life he would find about him. 

This seems lke a bold statement, but then Thoreau 
knew what he was talking about, and was not liable to 
exaggeration. 


He would sit for hours in the woods, so motionless 
that the animal life about him would come to consider 
him as a part of nature, and display all their secret life 
and ways before him. 

What a terrible man he would be who could thus in- 
gratiate himself into the most intimate secrets of our 
own lives. There probably never lived a human being 
who did not guard jealously some ot his thoughts and 
actions from the knowledge of every one. To do so 
seems to be instinctive even with infants. 

But though Thoreau arrived at such intimacy with 
many of the secrets of nature, he never claimed he 
could foretell the weather. 

. ° * - 7 * 7 

The question of how to obtain good designs for our 
public buildings is occupying now a good deal of at- 
tention. 

With the new Post-Office, the new War-Office, the new 
Capitol at Albany, all at once in the field, it is an im- 
portant question huw to get really the best design 
possible. 

The architects propose the plan in vogue in England, 
but judging by the results produced there, in the new 
Houses of Parliament, and in other public works, the 
English plan is not much better than our own. 

There are two things needed to obtain good designs; 
first, architects who can make them, and next, com- 
missioners who know enough about the matter to be 
able to discriminate between the designs offered tor 

ce. 

And in this connection a good story is told by one of 
the architects in this city. He competed for some build- 
ing, saying frankly that he would not have done so had 
he not been certain that the majority of the commission 
would, in any event, award the job to him. 

At a meeting for the consideration of the designs he 
‘was present, and heard his special friend among the 
commissioners dilate upon the merits of the design he 
offered, to his associates. 

Taking the drawing in bis hand, he pointed out to the 
learned judges the admirable advantages of this special 
design over all the others, dwelling particularly upon 
the new and convenient arrangement of the closets. 

The fervor and persistence with which he dwelt upon 
this point, led our architect to glance overhis shoulder, 
since he did not himself remember having devoted so 
much thought to the arrangement of the closets, when 
to his amused surprise he found that what the com- 
missioner took as indicating closets was intended for the 
staircase. 

Our architect kept his counsel, however, laughing only 
inwardly, and hig plan was accepted, principally on ac- 
count of its superior closet arrangement. 

The question therefore with our public buildings is 
really not how to get the best design, but how to get 


commissioners who can judge properly of what is re- | 


excellent amusing burlesqtie of ‘Kenilworth.”” The 
lady (widow of the late Californian anf Australian 
favorite, Sir William) commencéd het peo = 
pr bay GO 
ices'er, rson3! e 
turned limb in the world, included) her belies ond 


Pp 
well- m voice, and the quiet grace 
of her .. In « Gherry ; . i 


; Ripe” and the *‘ Garter 
Song,” es , She is charming and pleasing h- 
out; and there is no doubt of her becoming a favOrite. 
The other réles of ‘Kenilworth’ hav been very well 
taken by Mrs. Gomersal i Amy Robsart, Mrs. Wilkins 
as Janet, Mark Smith as Queen Elizabeth, Mr. 
Gomersel 4s Varney, Mr. Dunn as Tressillian, Miss 


Cole at Raleigh, etc.; and the whole getting-up and 
costuming of the burlesque, which deserves a long 
run, is very commendable. * * * The feature at the 
Olympic has been the production of the “Streets of 
New York,” to exellent houses, Mortimer in his old 
of er, Miss Agnes Laud as Alida, Miss Kate 
ewton as Emily, Mr. Stuart Robson as Puffy, ; 
and ee in some respects the cast will not 
that of its first reproduction, which included Miss 
Eliza Newton, Mr. Stoddart, Mr. Pearson, etc:, 
yet the present has both merit ahd popularity enough 
to secure a long run, * * * No change whatever 
at the Winter Garden, where the ‘Merchant of 
Venice” yet holds on its successful way; or at 
Niblo’s, where the “Black Crook” still reigns 
paramount; or at Wallack’s, where the ‘‘Danger- 
ous Game” bids fair to follow ‘‘Ours” as @ con- 
tinned success; or at Barnum’s,where John Brougham’s 
“Christian Martyrs’ yet draws excellent houses and 
combines with the other attractions to make the Museum 
continually popular. * * * Atthe Broadway, the bri/liant 
Worrell Sisters concluded their long and successful en- 
ement on Saturday evening the 23d, and Mr. and Mrs. 
rney Williams commenced on Monday evening the 
25th, in their well-known Irish and Yankee specialties, 
** * The d Bal de l’Opera, which is expected to 
dwarf even that of last year, is to take place at the 
Academy of Music on Friday evening the 1st of March; 
and Max Marctzek, the director, has now made his 
announcements of the personnel and toire for the 
opera season opening there on Thursday evening the 
7th. By the latter it will be seen that we are to have 
many of the old favorite operas, during the season of 
thirty nights, besides at least one novelty in Petrella’s 
“Carnival of Venice;”’ that there are to be one or two 
tashionable debuts in the way of prima-donne ; and 
that, in addition to nearly or quite all the old favorites, 
we are to have the charming me Parepe _- 
heretofore heard only in concert here. * * * Signor 
Mora seems to have concluded his Italian opera season 
at the Theatre Francais: it is to be feared with the 
balance on the wrong side of the ledger. * * * Madame 
Parepa and a powerful array of other artistes appeared 
in oratorio ( del’s ‘* Messiah ’’) at Steinway Hall on 
Wednesday the 27th; and ‘‘ Samson ”’ and “‘ Judas Mac- 
cabeus”’ are both announced. * * * Mr. Theodore 
Thomas gave the fourth of his symphony soirées, at 
Steinway Hall on Saturday evening the 23d; and Mr. 
Harrisop continues his Sunday evening sacred concerts 
there, Miss Kate McDonald the leading vocalist. * * * 
“La Famille Benoiton”’ (original of the “‘ Fast Family’’) 
has been the leading dramatic feature at the Theatre 
Frangais, * * * At Dodworth s Hall, Mr. Hartz’s special 
attraction has been “Proteus,” the man of many 
yo said to be more wonderful even than his 
** Floating Head.”’ * * * Two new lectures of interest 
have been delivered during the week; one by Hoa. 
James T. Brady, called “‘Our People,” and the second 
by Dr. Chapin (at the Cooper Institute on Washington’s 
Birthday evening) called the ‘Roll of Honor,” and 
devoted to the question of our citizen soldi At 
Edwards’s Opera House in Brooklyn, a series of thea- 
trical entertainments have been commenced, which bid 
fair to be exceedingly well supported, and to deserve 
their success. 


etc. ; 
ual 








ART GOSSIP. 


As the taste for artistic pursuits is making 
such progress in this country, the following directions, 
which we take from a London journal, may be of use to 
Americans visiting Paris who intend to avail themselves 
while there, of such opportunities as they may have 
for studying the arts of drawing and painting. One of 
the best teachers in this line at present in Paris, ac. 
cording to the authority in question is Mdlle. Fanny 
Chéron, who resides at No. 200, Boulevard Malesherbes. 
This lady, who was one of the best pupils of the lave M. 
Belloc, for many years master of the Ecole de Dessin, 
bas for her assistant M. Galbrund, a teacher of great 
efficiency and experience. Mlle. Chéron is well 
acquainted with the English language, and has numer- 
ous testimouials of her efficiency as an instructor. 
The atelier in which she receives and teaches pupils is 
in a central part of Paris, Rue Bochard de Savony. 

One of the largest and most important pictures yet 
painted by De Haas is now on view at the Studio 
Gallery, 51 West Tenth street. The subject is drawn 
from the history of the late war—Admiral Farragut’s 
fleet passing below the forts at New Orleans. The sky 
is dark, save where it is lighted up with the lurid glare 
of fires, and this is reflected luminously in the water. 
Dark bulls of ships coming up in line follow each other 
in far perspective, the leading one being, we suppose, 
that of the Admiral. The composition, color, and 
effect of this picture are worthy of high praise. A 
private view of it was given at the gallery, on the 
evening of Friday, 15th of February, on which occa- 
sion many distinguished persons were present. 

Carpenter’s painting of the “ Signing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation’ has been placed on exhibition in 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 

The two companion pictures of tropical scenery, by 
Granville Perkins, to which we referred last week. are 
now finished, and may be seen at jewelry establishment 
ment of C, A. Stevens & Co., Fourteenth Street, two doors 
from the Maison Dorée. These fine pictures were 
painted for D. G. Hall, Esq., of Providence, R. L., to 
whose residence they will be removed, 

Pp. F. Rotherme! is at work upon bis picture of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, for which a grant of $30,000 has 
been voted by the Siate Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

Among the American artists now in Paris are Richards 
and Helmick, from Philadelphia; J. O’B. Inmen, FE. 
Vedder, and W. Homer, of thiscity; and F. O’C. Darley, 
For the pencil of the last named artist especially, the 
Paris exhibition will furnish a rich field for graphic 
illustrations of national character, various and pic- 
turesque. 

On Wednesday evening last a select number of mem- 
bers of the press assembled, by invitation, at the Fine 
Arts Gallery, No. 625 Broadway, for the purpose of 
inspecting Rothermel’s new picture of ‘‘ The Republican 





Court in the Days of Lincoln.”” The composition of this 

icture comprises three principal groups, each of which 
5 blended and merged into the other, however, so as to 
present one harmonious ensemble. It includes a vast 


quired for the building. Get these, and there will be | —7 of figures, all of which are portraits of distin- 


no difficulty in getting designs, and good ones. 
. — ad > . d . 

Professor Agaésiz, im his lectures upon the Amazon, 
tells us some wonderful stories of fish who walk on the 
land, climb trees, build nests, and probably hatch their 
eggs by incubation. The sporteman, he says, often 
brings down, with the same shot, a fish and a bird, 
Geology, he also tells us, shots that the continent of 
America is the oldest land in the world; Europe not 
being in existence while we were a country. It is there- 
fore astonishing that a few hundred years can have 
given such a parvenue pride of antiquity to the recent 
races of Europe. 

Amusements in the City. 


The most notable feature in the city amusements for 





personages who have figured at the White 


ed 
| House receptions within the last three or four years. 


These portraits are painted from life, and the artist has 
managed the arrangement of them with great skill, so 
as to present each head in a pose tavorable for recogni- 
tion, without conveying any idea of formality in the 
grouping. It is easy for any person familiar with society 
at Wash n 
gentlemen who figure in this picture, which, simply as 
a historical record, is a work of great a. 
ond this, however, it possesses artistic merits of a 
degree. The coloring is rich, full, and har- 
monious, the blending of the masculine element 
of the groups with the brilliant hues displayed in 
the toilets of the beau seze being very happily 
= The period of this picture marks the 
second inauguration of President Lincoln. It is to be 
engraved in the best manner of line and stipple com- 
bined, and will make, in that form, an appropriate com- 
on picture to the well-known one “The Repub- 
ican Court in the Days of Wash ." The picture 


is now on public view in the » Where it will 
doubtless attract hosts of 


to name at once any of the ladies and | 


EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


— The Bostoti keépers of first-class hotels threaten, 
if the excise law is not repealed, to elose their estab- 
lishments. It is hardly a question whethét the abolition 

would not be a 
first-class 


fashioned inns could be 1 estored: 





—— It appeared 
Tribune is printed upon imported . This is one of 
the practical incbnsistencits of ie Seotection theories. 
It is right enough, of eoqren, if of way betes 

r eaper 3 Ww 
pape per abroad than at home; : 


see that the reason why is because the 
everything dearer and poorer at home? 

—— The recent investigation of the custom-house 
frauds in Boston thtows a flood of light 7 not only 
the way importers e their ess, but also how 
the custom-hpuse manage theirs. 


—— There are schemes in Albany for enough railways 
| and down New York to spoil all the streets, and place 
all the inhabitants in the powet of the eompanies. 
None of them, however, te temunerate this 
city for the valuable they ask for. The 
values thus given to the companies, who spoil the 
thoroughfares, are sufficient to pay the whole «xpenses 
of keeping the streets in order and cleaning th 


em. 
omen Anna Lee 9 my to her address on ‘‘ Some- 

“4 ,’’ an appeal for the enlargement ot woman’s 
sphere of action, told an admirable story of a youn 
man who, sharing the current dread of strong-mind 
women, asked in a eful » “Would you have all 
women strong-minded?”” “By no means, my friend,” 
was the reply, “‘ Because, then there would be no euit- 
able companions for such as you.” 


— Mr. R. H. Dana has made a speech in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature against the Usury Laws. He main- 
tains that they operate more against the interest of the 
borrower than the lender,and make money dearer instead 
of cheaper, and that public on now is against the 
attempt by legal means to t the amount of interest. 
His arguments are a tition of Bentham’s book on 
the same subject, wh has remained unanswerable 
up to this day. It is pleasant, however, to see this 
movement for free trade in money in the centre of the 
protection of the country. Eventually the public 
will find the same line of argument is applicable 
to other than the monetary interests of the country. 


—— The employés at Wi have ee 
for an increase of their salaries. don’t they com- 
mnence a combined movement to lessen the e o 


xpenses of 
living? They would arrive at the same result by so doing. 
A co-operative many | has been in existence for years 
among the clerks in the civil list in London, its objects 
being to supply its members with supplies ahd i 
at cost prices. The same idea might, with advan- 
tage, be realized at Washington, and exten 80 as to 
embrace the matter of rent. 


—— The new style of relief line engraving introduced 
by E. R. Jewett & Co,, of Buffalo, is attra much 
of the attention it deserves. It is remarkable for the 
clearnesswith which the most delicate lines are 
and its superiority is seen chiefly in diagrams and 
outline work. Though ame Ky. the clearness and 
ot the impressions best work produced 
from ee these plates may be printed from 
an ordinary cylin press at the rate of twelve hundred 
an bour, and the process has es peed gy the ad- 
vantage in clearness and facility of execution. has 
become 80 ap, t, that the contract for engraving the 
illustrations accompanying the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents has been awarded by the joint com- 
mittee in the two Houses of Congress to E. R. Jewett & 
Co. The award was made on the ground of the superior 
oo of their work over all competing specimens 
offere 


—— The American News Company has published one 
of the most comprehensive little vade mecums on the pub- 
lishing trade we have ever seen. It should be by 
every publisher and agent in the United States, for in a 
few es the whole business is summed up with ad- 
mirable precision, Few things are more difficult to pen 
than these genera) directions. They want to be general 
and yet sufficiently minute to be of practical service, 
and these ends are atiained in this pamphlet. 


Foreign. 


—— The Spanish army is to be reorganized, The 
entire population is put under conscription, which 
takes forty-three thousand out of every one hundred 
thousand. The age at which the natives are subject to 
conscription is twenty. The time for service is eight 
years, four in the army on active service and four in 


the reserve. The order bas enough excited 
great discontent among the ple, and A 9, 
should desire so large a stan army it seem 


impossible to imagine. 


— The official returns in England for settling the 
basis of representation show that London has only 
about 20,500 houses rated at a rental of one hundred 
pounds and over (five hundred dollars.) Manchester, 
Liverpool and ham have each of them only 
one thousand such houses. In England these statistics 
excite attention, as showing bow few expensive houses 
there are in the cities, but here the suggestion would 
seem to be just the opposite. Imagine even a thousand 
houses in New York renting S npeis wpyseadiing 
five hundred dollars; we have to pay that more fora 
room. Why it should be so is difficult to say. Perhaps 
it will change when the good time comes. 


— In his recent speech at Rochdale, in reply to 
the gratifying testimonial of their esteem and confi- 
dence given to him by his workmen, Mr. Bright gave 
the follcwing,touching vit of his personal life. In 1841 he 
found himself at Leamington, without any other living 
| member of his house but a motherless child. While 
| overwhelmed with grief, Mr. Cobden called to see him, 

and urging him not to be cast utterly down, asked him to 
| compare his position with that of the majority of the Eng- 
lish ae There are thousands now in England 
dying of hunger, hunger made by the law. If you will come 
with me,” continued Mr. Cobden, “‘ we will never rest 
until we have got rid of the corn laws.” The result of 
their labors was the abolition ot these laws, and the re- 
trospect shows that from 1846, the period when the 
were abolished, to 1867, more than four bundred - 
lions—yes, five hundred millions of pounds worth of 
food have been imported into England, and eaten on 
the tables of the English poor. Yet the ccnservative 
classes continue to and slander this man, who 





was so instrumental in producing this t benefit, 
The history of legislation everywhere shows almost 
universally that the wealthy and influen are 


as a rule the blindest to their own interests. While 
the corn laws have been so beneficial to the poor of 
Eng'atid, they have benefited the class of landholders 





in a greater measure, and yet the landed rietors 
were so d and so strenuous st their avolition 
that it req almost a revolution to about so 

The lesson these facts 


| desirable a public measure, 
teach is as valuable for us now and here as for Eng- 
| land, 





y 
| talk about forty yearsago, and has coutinued ever since. 
It is sufficiently progressive to be interested even in 
woman’s rights. I. the East the force of progress 
| hardly further go. Extracts from this magazine can be 
| found in Miss F. P. Cobbe’s last volume, “ Hours of 
Work and Play.” 


—— The slang terms nob and snob, which are sup- 
posed to be of very recent date, are found to have a very 
ancient origiv, dating from the middle ages, and being 


contractions for nobilis, noble, and sine nobilitate, or 
&. nobilitate, without nobility. In the middle ages nobili 
Was as dependent upon money as now, so that sno 
meané s poor wan aping the manners of the rich. 


— Mrs. Heine, who finds that Levy, the publisher, 
is making a great deal of money out of tle literary re- 
mains of her husband, which she sold to him fora mere 
trifle, is quite discontented thereat. It is said further, 
that she threatens a suit on account of two volumes of 
memoirs, which are too full of personal gossip. 








The Ice Cone at the Falls of Montmorenci, 
near Quebec, Canada East. 


Tus account of the sport of sliding down the 
Ieo Cone at the Falls of Montmorenci, is taken from a 
des:tiption written by an English traveler. A picnic 
party is made up at Quebec, and they drive out in eleighs 
to the Falls. The rest of the account we give in the 
writer’s own words: 

“But here we are at the foot of the Falls of Mont 
morenci, and the Ice Cone is before us. ‘What is this 
tee Cone?’ some one may ask. It is simply the frozen 
spray from the Falls, which, accumulating, becomes in 
a short time a solid mass of ice, ana before the winter 
months are over, reaches the height of seventy or eighty 
feet; in shape something like an inverted wine-glaes 
without the stem. It is ascended by aseries of rovgh 
steps cut in the side. At its base several chambers have 
beeti hewn out. One serves as a retiring-room for the 
ladies; another is devoted to the use of the men, and 
here, from a speculative Canadian, may be procured 
brandy and divers ‘drinks,’ by all who choose to buy. 
Sntig enough rooms they are too, though the walls are 
of ice and the floors of the same, Near the large cone 
is another, formed by the same agency, but smaller, 
“through being more remote from the Fall, down which 
the ladies disport themselves. Few try the large one, 
albeit, we have seen one or two wlio were bold enough 
to do so. 

** But now for the ascent; and then—oh, horror !—the 
descent, Several are already climbing the rovgh steps, 
and we join the toiling throng. Iu a few minvtes we 
are at the summit, and arrived there, we take a glance 
around. Far away the eye ranges over a snowy desert 
to the distant bank of the Sf, Lawrence and the gray 
hills of Maine; while nearer the white roofs of Quebeo 
glisten in the cold rays of the wintry sun. Before us, 
in the middle distance, lies the island of Orleans, its 
woody summits leafless, gaunt and grim. Immediately 
beneath us traineaus are darting in all directions, or are 
being dragged back for another slide. Behind us is the 
cataract, its spray is falling in hard litt!e pellets on our 
coats. Have a care! go not too near the Falls side of 
the Cone, lest you chance to slip over; if so, heaven rest 
your soul! for earth will never see you more; you would 
drop into the deep water at the fcot of the Falls, and be 
carried under the ice no man knows whituer. Some 
half-dozen unfortunates have in fact thus slipped, aud 
so disappeared for ever. 

“ And now to business. The man in front of us is just 
off; he slips over the side, and in an instant is out of 


} sight. A few moments more, and he reappears, shoot- 


ing across the plain at a tremendous rate; in about half 
2 mile his course is finished, and he and his guide (two 
little black specks in the distance) are seen returning 
for another trip. It is our turn next, and before it 
comes, just a few words as to the emotions of a novice 
on making his Srst journey down the Cone, Its shape 
prevents a glance down the sides, except the jimited 
arena of its summit, no standing-room is visible within 
a circuit of perhaps three hundred yards. You ard not 
in the habit of amusing yourself by sliding down the 
roof of a house, and you feel that you are on the eve of 
going through an exaggerated performance of that na- 
ture. Did not honor forbid, you might prefer return- 
ing by the ignominious, but safer, route you have just 
mounted by; but that is out of the question; in another 
minute, quitting your scanty foothi]ld, you will be 
launched into space; there is no help for it—you must 
make the best of the inevitable! There is no time for 
hesitation, more sliders are arriving, and we must make 
room for others. ‘Now, sare! all ready, sare?’ in- 
— my red-capped guide. He is already seated on 

e front of the traineau, his legs projected on 
each side, his heels dug into the ice to prevent an un- 
timely start. I seat myself behind him, curl my legs 
round his waist, and place my feet between his knees, 
take a firm bold of the stern end of the traineau, and 
commend myself to the care of Providence and my 
Canadian friend. He lifts his heels—a slight push is 
given us behind, and—we are off! 

“Ha, ha! The traineau starts and bounds clear into 
theair. Llinvoluntarily tighten my hold. We fall some 
ten feet, and, again touching the slippery surface, 
bound off again. Another drop, ard we are on the 
more sloping side of the Cone; we fly down it breathlcss. 
In another instant we have reached the bottom—sharp 
icy splinters, plowed up by the iron runners, hit us 
in the face, and sting as shot would—but nothing stops 
us, we skim over the level at railway speed for sowe 
quarter of a mile or more, when, the acquired velocity 
exhausted, we roll off our quaint conveyance, shake 
the snow from our coats, and prepare to return. 

“Reader, did you ever dream you had slipped over a 
cliff and were helplessly falling—falling—falling—until, 
with a violent bump, you awake, as it were, at the 
bottom, more frightened than hurt? If so, you have 
experienced a very similar sensation to that of the first 
slide down the Ice Cone. The sport, as I have said 
before, is not entirely without danger; one man was 

and another had his l-g broken during one winter 
I in Quebec, by collision with the iron runners 
of the traineau. Still, accidents do not oiten bapp:n, 
and after the disagreeable novelty of the first attempt is 
over, the bound into the air and Jightning-rush become 
wonderfully exciting, and the Cone is a favorite resort 
all through the winter. 

“With us, in this instance, the game grows fast and 
furious. The Cone is alive with an ascending and 
descending string of sliders; traineaus are darting in 
all directions over the plain, and tumbles in the snow 
are numerous. The ladies, too, on their lower emin- 
ence, are as busy as we are, and are attended by the 
less adventurous, or the more gallant of the men. Two 
Canadian gentlemen of our party astonish us. Not 
content with the excitement of the Cone, they climb up 
the precipitous cliff, which, rising to a height of between 
two and three hundred feet, bounds the left bank ot the 
Montmorenci river, below the Falls. About half-way 
up the rock they launch their traineaus. Good heavens! 
they will be dashed to pieces! Not at all. Rushing 
down with frightful speed, the impetus they have 
acquired carries them over the lesser and nearly to the 
summit of the principal Cone, when, turning, they slip 
down the side and glide like birds far away over the 
plain. This is a feat we are unable to emulate, but to 
Canadians, who are as handy with a traineau asa Madras 
Indian is with his catamaran, it is a trifle.” 


Cut-Door Relief—A Winter Scene in England. 


Tus scene represents one of the peculiarities 
of England. The numerous public and private parks 
are kept well stocked with deer, which become so tame 
that they can be called to feed outof the hand. During 
the winter, while the ground is covered with snows 
their food is brought them, and our illustration r. pre, 
sents a scene of the foresters bringing a load of hay for 
distribution to the deer and the domesticated stock which 
are left to wander free about the grounds. The deer 
soon learn to know the peculiar sound by which they 
are summoned, and can be seen coming in troops te 











partake of their share of the food provided for them. 


. 
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The Pictorial olson of the European Illustrated Press. 





AN IMPERIAL SHOOTING PARTY AT FONTAINEBLEAU, NEAR PARIS—THE LUNCHEON. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN’ | the Emperor and his friends devoted themselves for a 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


whole day to the chase. The noble huntsmen | 
3 t 
Imperial Hunt at Fontainebleau, near a line, with the Emperor in the centre, and the others 
Paris—The Breakfast. 


at regular intervals, advanced through the forest, follow- 
| ed by a double line of attendants, who loaded the guns, 
In the forest of Fontainebleau the game is carefully | took note of the successful shots, and picked up the game. 





DESTRUCTION OF SHIPPING IN THE THAMES, LONDON, ON THE BREAKING UP OF THE LATE FROST, 


preserved for the imperial hunts, and also special atten- | There were ten sportsmen, and the result was 1,409 


tion is given to the breeding of the pheasants. Two of | pieces of game,‘of which 1,129 were pheasants. Of 
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SKATING AT NIGHT IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, PARIS. 


our illustrations this week are devoted to representing 
some of the arrangements for the last occasion when | our illustrations of this slaughter, rather than hunt, 
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PUTTING UP THE LIONS AT THE BASE OF THE NELSON COLUMN, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 
ENGLAND. 





these the Emperor was credited with 295. The first of 


Destruction 


TO 
As ht 


represents the breakfast, prepared after the morning | smal] steamers, or small vessels. 
exercise, and enjoyed thus in the open air, though the 
day was unusually cold for France. 


by the Breaking up of the Late Frost. 
This illustration represents the scene of the destruc- | that of any purely commercial city. 
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THE KITCHEN AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


But just below 
London Bridge the river is crowded with a constant 
stream of vessels either entering or leaving the docks, 
in the Thames | and with the numerous lines of steamers which make 
the steam marine of London equal, if not superior, to 
When the ice in 


of Shippin 
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tion of shipping in the Thames by the floating ice. 
The docks at London are all situated below London | weather, broke up and commenced to be carried down 










THE BREAD RIOTS AT DEPTFORD, NEAR LONDON, ENGLAND. 


the Thames, formed by the late unusually cold 





SAILING MATCH OF THE NATAL YACHT CLUB, SOUTH AFRICA. 


Bridge, beyond which the stream is navigable, on | by the strong current, the destruction it caused was 
account of the numerous bridges that cross it, only by | very great. The tide in the Thames at London rises 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RELIEF AT THE MANSION HOU*E TO DISTRESSED PERSONS OF THE EAST 


END, LONDON. 
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and falls over ten feet, so that the current, aided by the 
ordinary course of the stream, is very strong, and as it 
is only very rarely that ice forms in it, the shipping, 
when such an occasion comes, is almost entirely un- 
prepared for it, and without any appliances to protect 
itself against the danger. 

Night Scene at the Skating Pond in the 

Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 

This illustration shows the brilliant scene upon the 
skating pond in the Bois de Boulogne, at night. The 
french people have taken great interest in skating, and 
one of the illustrations in the ILLUSTRATED PAPER for 
last week represented the Emperor taking in the 
festivities of thie new entertainment. ith their 
wonderful taste, the French have introduced several 
novelties, among which will be noticed the artistic 
forms of the sleds upon which the ladies are pushed 
about, and the varieties of the costumes used both by the 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Putting up the Lions at the Base of the 
Nelson Column, Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don. 

The order for these lions was given to Sir Edwin 
Landseer years ago, and their non-execution has afford- 
ed a ceaseless fund of wit and sarcasm to the writers of 
the press in London. Finally, however, they are 
finished, and though the critics have hardly yet had 
time and opportunity to judge decidedly of their merit, 
yet it seems that they give a certain satisfaction. One 
of the writers on the London press congratulated the 
lions of Regent’s Park, that now Sir Edwin will no 
longer have an excuse to bother them continuously for 
his studies. 

The Kitchen in the Forest of Fontaine- 

bleau during the Imperial Hunt. 

The wonderful ski!l of the French in cooking is shown 
as much in their marvelous adaptation of seemingly in- 
sufficient means to ends as in the wonderfully delicious 
results they obtain. Hunting, however, with an army 
of retainers is not probably as exciting or entertaining 
as enjoying the sport alone, or with a tried friend or 
two. Still it is one of the penalties necessary to being 
an Emperor that a simple morning’s hunt involves such 
a display of magnificence. Fortunately for those of us 
who have no such ambition, it is impossible for us all 
to be Emperors. 


The Bread Riots at Depttord, near London, 
England. 

The poverty of London, which is at all times ap- 
palling, has been fearfully increased by the dullness of 
business and the freezing of the Thames. Deptford, 
which is a small town near London, is largely inhabited 
by persons dependent upon the ship-building interest, 
which is now unusually depressed. The distress caused 
by this unfortunate juncture of affairs tinally culminated 
in a series of bread riots, the most terrible kind of 
riots. Fortunately the disturbance was puta stop to 
before it had reached a point beyond control. The 
crowd simply helped themselves to bread, but com- 
mitted no violence. 

Sailing Match of the Natal Yacht Club, 
South Africa. 

The English settlement at Natal, South Africa, which 
has assumed grest importance lately, from being the 
seat of Bishop Colenso’s diocese, enjoys also the 
tuxury of a yacht club. Our illustration depicts the 
recent race between thirteen of the yachts owned at 
Natal, for a series of fine prizes, the first of which was 
a handsome silver cup. The yacht called the Alpha, 
which came in first, had, however, to yield the first 
prize to the Corsair, since from her superiority in size 
she had to allow the Corsair two minutes, and was only 
about a minute and a half in the lead. 


Distribution of Relief at the Mansion- 
House, to Persons in Distress at the East 
End of London. 

The distress at the east end of London seems to be 
beyond all precedent, and although the attempts at re- 
lieving it are praiseworthy in their feeling and admira- 
ble in their extent, yet still they seem to be wholly in- 
adequate. Our illustration shows a scene at the Man- 
sion-House, of the distribution of relief. Similar scenes 
are taking place all over London, and yet tbe cry is still 
for more aid, to avert even the danger of starvation. 
One of the papers describes the crowd of well-dressed 
—— who every morning assail the doors of the r- 

ouses, desiring to get a job at cracking stone. hen 
persons whose dress and air show that they belong to 
the class of persons to which these evidently belonged, 
are forced to beg for such work, and almost to fight 
their way through a crowd of eager applicants to get it, 
it is evident that the distress must be wide-spread and 





Daniel Devlin, the City Chamberlain. 


Danret Deviry was born in Ireland, and 
emigrated to this country in 1533, when he was about 
eighteen years of age. Until 1844—when he returned 
to settle in this city—his time had been spent in the 
South and Southwest, engaged in various occupations, 
though the last few years of this time were spent in 
Louisville, in business on his own account. On his 
arrival in New York in 1844, he commenced the ready- 
made clothing business, and witb uniform success. The. 








The duties of the Chamberlain are showed in th 
following extract from the amended charter of th 
city: ‘‘ There shall also be a bureau in this department 
(The Department of Finance) for the reception of all 
moneys paid mto the treasury of the city, and for the 
payments of moneys on the warrant wn by the 
Comptroller, and countersigned by the Mayor and Clerk 
of the Common Council, and the chief officer thereof 
shall be called the Chamberlain of the city of New 
York. The Chamberlain shall keep books, showing 
the amounts paid on account of the several appropria- 


THE LATE DANIEL DEVLIN, CITY CHAMBERLAIN.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


large buildings in Broadway, at the corners of Warren 
street and the corner of Grand street, were both occu- 
pied by his firm, which underwent various modifica- 
tions, though Mr. Devlin remained actively interested 
in it until 1865, and since that time has had an interest 
in it as special partner. 

In 1860 Mr. Devlin was appointed City Chamberlain 
by the President of the Common Coancil, during the 
temporary absence of Fernando Wood, who was then 
the Mayor of the city, and has held this position ever 
since. 





tions; and no warrant shall be paid on account of any 
appropriations after the amount authorized to be raised 
by tax for that specific purpose shall bave been ex- 
pended.”’ 

The office, as will be seen, was one of great responsi- 
bility, and its duties have been filled by Mr. Devlin in 
such a way as to excite no objections, even from his 
political ———. Perhaps no higher praise could 
be given. The office requires strict integrity and busi- 
ness capacity, and these Mr. Devlin possessed in an 
eminent degree. His death was sudden and unex- 
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pected, and was caused by Bright’s disease, which ia 
incurable, and is comparatively new in the classifica- 
tion of diseases. His successor in office will be ap- 
pointed by the Maycr. Mr. Devlin was through life a 
a firm adherent tothe Roman Catholic faith, and died in 


full communion with that church. 


The Ladies’ Reception-Room in the Capité 
at Washington. 


Tas is one of the handsomest and most 
costly rooms in the Capitol. The walls and floors are 
of marble, and the furniture is of the most luxurious 
description. The room is used for a Reception-room 
for ladies, and when a debate is expected which will 
attract attention, it is frequently crowded with the 
friends of the Senators, who remain here until time to 
take their places in the galiery tor their accommodation 
in the Senate Chamber. 


JASPER SPRING, NEAR SAVANNAH, 


Tuts spring is about two miles from Savan- 
nah, on the Augusta road. Being the only spring for 
miles around, and the water being of excellent quality, 
passers-by always turn out of their road to refresh 
themselves with a drink irom it. Its constant use tor 
this purpose, and for watering the stock of the ncigh- 
borhood, made its present owner, Mr. Haym, fearful 
that it might be destroyed, and he has, therefore, pro- 
tected it, as shown in our illustration, with a coping of 
brown stone. This spring is historically famous for the 
following adventure during the Revolution, from which 
its name is derived: The hero ot the adventure, Ser- 
geant Jasper, is the same who leaped upon the breach, 
at the battle of Fort Mou'+-ie, recovered the flag which 
had been shot away by tl. English fleet, and, climbing 
the pole, nailed it to the staff, in the midst of the fire. 
After this adventure, while serving in the Army of the 
South, Sergeant Jasper, learning that a number of 
American prisoners were to be brought from Ebenezer 
to Savannah for trial, determined to release them at all 
hazards. With Sergeant Newton as his companion, he 
concealed bimself at this spring, about thirty yards 
from the main road, and waited for the arrival of the 
prisoners, who finally came along, heavily ironed, and 
escorted by a sergeant, corporal and eight soldiers. 
The whole party stopped at the spring to refresh them- 
selves, two of the guard remaining with the prisoners, 
the rest of the soldiers leaving their guns against the 
trees, when suddenly Jasper and his companion, leap- 
ing from their hiding-j,laces, secured the guns, shot 
down the two sentine!s, and demanded the surrender 
of the rest of the party. Seeing they were outwitted, 
the guard surrendered ; and Jasper, taking off the irons 
from the prisoners, rejoined the army at Perrysburg, 
carrying the captors as captives, guarded by tueir 
rescued prisoners. 








Fishing at the Sea Islands off the Coast of 
Georgia. 


THE listless, lazy character of this sport in 
this locality, is admirably caught by ‘our artist. The 
entire landscape and climate sug; 2st and encourage 
such a monotonous and idle employiuent. The flatness 
of the shore, with no undulation ot outline to attract or 
stimulate the eye; the foliage, too, with none of the 
dancing activity common to the tre: » of a more northern 
climate, but of a darker and more uniform green, and 
stationary, seeming t. stand there receiving their life 
from the hot sun, suggesting not an active process of 
growth, but a passive one vo. reception; the water lying 
unruffied on a dead level, and making itself a mirror to 
reflect the greater heat of the more perpendicular sun— 
all these suggest not active work, but passing the time 
in fishing or some kindred employment. 

The further we go down the coast, the greater variety 
we find among the fish, and the finer the flavors of their 
meat. The scale runs from the hard flesh of the cod to 
the delicate flavor of the pompino, which we have to go 
as far south as New Orleans to find. 

All the fishing about the Sea Is!ands is not, however, 
of this listless character. There is an enormous kind 
of flounder, a flat fish, almost square, with his head in 
one corner and the two sides forming a sort of wings, 
called the devil fish. It is hunted with the harpoon, 
and its capture is as exciting as whale fishing. The 
pleasures of its chase have veen admirably depicted by 
a Mr. Eliott, aresident of one of the Sea Islands, in some 
sketches published years ago in a small volume. 
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“ONLY A WOMAN'S HAIR!” 


Tue dying sun amid the trees 

Looks in and out, and falls behind ; 
My setters, lying at their ease, 

Bark at the moaning of the wind. 


I dream my sad and silent dream— 
My dream of maiden’s eyes and hair !— 
Sad eyes, through sadder shadows, gleam 
In ashes into which I staro ! 


I wake and curse the dying fire, 
I ferret out a book, and see 

How Truth at truest’s but a liar, 
And Love a girl’s sweet mockery! 


This hair is hers ; three years ago 
I stole it, langhing, from her head, 
What time the tender violets grow— 
‘It would be part of her,” she said. 


Her eyes she raised to mine (she had 
The sweetest eyes beneath the sun !) 
Her glance was upward, true, and glad— 

‘Our lives for ever should be one!’ 


This is her hair! and I, to-night, 
Look on it as upon the dead! 
So surely lost to truth and sight 
Are all—the hair, the eyes, the head! 


The heart !-4I know, in bitter tears, 
She wears its feeble strings away! 
Held ’gainst my own in other years, 
It breaks in silent shame to-day ! 


MY STEPMOTHER. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 


THERE was something wrong in the house ; 
some secret besides my own, as jealously guarded, 
yet as surely leaving its impress on several lives 
as mine was on both heart and face. I dared ask 
no questions, but I watched, and was soon con- 
vinced that something was amiss with madam. 
She grew old and gray and haggard during that 
month. Her pride seemed to have gone, her 
spirit was broken, her temper irritable, and her 
whole character so changed that I hardly knew 
her. In one respect she was unaltered ; she still 
idolized her daughter, still yielded to every 
wish of hers, and seemed to live for her ‘alone, 
Another mystery was her manner to Van, She 
evidently feared him, yet turned to him with a 
curious mixture of timidity and confidence which 
perplexed me as much as did his air of command. 
mingled with pity and respect. Clara, too, was 
unlike herself; but that I attributed to love, which 
can work many miracles. She was unusually 
gentle, seemed to care little for gayety, and to be 
ecntented to roam about the house with Van or 
lie in a hammock under the trees on the lawn, 
while he read aloud and her mother pretended to 
work. Clara took little notice of me, but no longer 
wounded by marked slights or satirical speeches ; 
she allowed me to go my way in peace, as if she 
had no time to spare from her own happiness to 
disturb mine. 

Van’s behavior puzzled me more than all the 
rest. To me he was always gravely kind, but he 
shunned me, though I felt that he kept a vigilant 
watch over my health in spite of his apparent 
avoidance. As my arm healed he came no more 
to dress it, and seemed to have forgotten the ad- 
venture; yet once or twice I caught an intensely 
anxious look upon his face when some one re- 
marked upon my pallor. To Clara he was devo- 
ted in a somewhat peculiar manner. He ruled 
her as no one had ever ruled the imperious girl 
before. Her obedience was perfect ; if he forbade 
anything, or simply expressed disapproval, she 
relinquished her wish without a murmur. She 
geemed to watch him incessantly, as if to read his 
command before he eould utter it, and appealed 
to him in the most trivial matters like one who 
had no will of her own. 

Mr. Marlowe, for a time, seemed the only happy 
one in all the household, for he came daily and 
gave himself heartily to the task of teaching me 
to love him. But soon the mysierious influence 
of the place seemed to affect him. He changed 
like all the others; grew anxious, pale and thin, 
as it some subtle contagion was in the air and 
none could escape. I did my best to learn the 
lesson he wished to teach, and had my beart been 
free I could not have resisted his patient tender- 
ness. But I had already learned the lesson too 
well of another master, and all his efforts failed. 
He seemed to feel this, but uttered no complaint 
and worked on with a persistency which deserv: 
success. I was with him daily, I accepted his 
gifts, listened to his words, and tried to take in- 
terest in his hopes and plans. But daily the task 
grew harder, and every week saw him further 
trom me than the last, and made me doubly sure 
that I could give only friendship for his love, 

The month was gone at last, the hour for my 








decision came, and with a heavy heart I waited | 


for my lover in the same spot where his suit had 
first been made. Within a day or two Marlowe 
had desisted from his efforts ani left me to my- 
self, as if he saw the struggle that went on, and 
generously forbore to press me. My reply wag 
ready, and I expected to have to resist much ten- 
der importunity, but to my surprise I was spared 
even the utterance of the hard No. John came 
to me grave and pale, but quite calm, and before 
I could falter out a single word of regret, he said, 
manfully : 

“I know my fate, and accept it, Do not pain 
yourself by trying to soften it, but believe that I 
respect your frankness, thank you for your pa- 
tience with me, and shall always remain your 
friend, if I may.” 

This touched me deeply, and with the longing 
to be worthy of his respect, I spoke out impul-. 
gively : 





** John, but for one thing I could not help lov- 
ing you. I’ve tried to forget, I've tried to give 
my heart to you, but I cannot, because another 
love fills it, I owe you this confession, and hard 
as it is for a woman to confess an unrequited pas- 
sion, I do it that you may know what stands be- 
tween us.” 

I covered up my face as I spoke, and for several 
moments waited in silence for an answer. Then 
it came, not as I expected with some tender touch 
of anger, grief or reproach, but kind and calm, 
as if my confession had caused no surprise. 

‘IT know, my dear; there is no need to tell me 
more, for I have learned to read your face so well, 
I found your secret for myself, and so relin- 
quished my vain hopes. I thank you for this 
confidence, and I pray heaven to make this love 
a happier one than mine. God blese you, dear. 
Good-by.” 

He took me in his arms, gave me one lingering 
kiss, and went away without a word of complaint, 
this generous man who loved me so. I thought 
that hearty wish for my happiness with another 
the height of self-abnegation, but I did not know 
how true love can exalt the gentlest nature till 
I learned it from Van’s lips later in the day. 

All that day I shunned the family, but at night, 
when we met, I saw by their faces that the truth 
was known. My stepmother gave me one stern 
trown, Clara looked excited and was in her most 
satirical mood, but Van was so grave, so silent, 
and so pale, I feared to lift my eyes to his lest I 
should betray how sharp a pain his displeasure 
gave me, Like a culprit I sat among them, yet 
at heart I felt a delicious sense of freedom, which 
sent color to my cheeks, light to my eyes, glad- 
ness to my voice, and made me blithe and beauti- 
ful against my will. As we rose from table Van 
begged Clara to rest, and with a docile smile she 
went away to obey him, madam followed, and I 
slipped into the garden, leaving him to his wine. 
Hardly bad I reached the old summer-house and 
seated myself among the reddening leaves that 
clustered ail about me, when Van came to join 
me, looking so unlike himself that I scarcely knew 
him 


‘**T have something to say to you, Grace, May 
I sit here ?” 

Yes.” 

Ihad not courage to venture more, He sat 
down, pulled a leaf or two, then said, abruptly : 

“Tam going away.” 

“Going away!” I echoed, forgetting everything 
but those dreadful words. 

** Yes; Iam wasting time, my holiday is over, 
and I must go to work, Shall you miss me, 
Grace ?” 

He turned and looked at me as he spoke. I 
knew my face was very pale, but pride gave me 
strength to say, with only a slight tremor in my 
voice : 

“You know I shall.” 

**Do you remember a promise I made you when 
I first came?” he said, after a moment’s silence. 

1 No.” 

** Ah, my memory is better than yours; I must 
recall the facts of the case. You asked me when 
I would show you Mrs, Damer; I said in the 
autumn, and I'll keep my word.” 

“Is she here?” I cried, with despair at my 
heart. 

“Yes; will you see her?” 

“ No—not now—not yet—wait a little, Van.” 

“With pleasure : and, in the meantime, let me 
remind you of several other small wagers and 
affairs which should be settled before we part. 
Why do you shiver? are you cold?” 

‘* Very warm, on the contrary. Go on, please,” 
I muttered, scarcely knowing what I said. 

“Who was right about the dog? Let me put 
this on, and another time don’t pretend to be 
wiser than your doctor.” 

He smilingly produced a costly bracelet, and 
taking my wounded arm, gently clasped the 
trinket on. I let him do what he would, for still 
through my brain sounded the sad words, “‘ Going 
away! going away !” 

“I promised to cure you; have I not kept my 
word ?” 

‘*I wish to heaven you had not!” I exclaimed, 
bitterly, adding, in another breath, “No, I am 
worse than ever.” 

“We will prove that. See here: I made a 
sketch of you the night I came, and anotherlately ; 
which looks most like an invalid ?” 

He held two pictures before me: one the pale, 
thin, sad-eyed creature whom he found; the other 
as I was now; for, in spite of my many anxieties, 
my malady, and my hidden pain, I could not deny 
that of late I had grown stronger, rosier, more 
cheerful and conscious of a subtle joy, which 
changed me wonderfully, My eye went from the 
pictures to Van’s face, then fell, and I said, sadly, 
yet truthfully : 

**I am better, why I cannot tell, but fancy the 
change will not last long.” 

“‘God willing, it shall last all your life. Grace, 
let me show you the face of my wife that is to be 
—the face I’ve worn here so long and loved so 
dearly all these years.” 

With a rapid gesture he drew out the little locket 
which hung about his neck, pressed the spring and 
held it before me. I thought of Clara, clenched 
my hands tight and looked. A child’s face, rosy, 
innocent and gay, was all that I saw; but with a 
ery of wonder, joy and love I turned to Van, over- 
whelmed with sudden bliss, for the little face was 
mine ! 

He held me close, and soon I heard him saying 
tenderly : 

** My darling, did you think I could love any one 
but you? Your father gave you to me long ago 
but made me promise to leave you in ignorance of 
the gift, that you might feel free ; and it you could 
not love me at eighteen, I was to renounce in 
silence the desire of my life.” 

- Van, did you come back to find and love 
me?” 

“Yes ; for nowhere did I discover any one to 
take the place of the child-wife who had been 


promised me. I knew you led a secluded life, and 
till I came and heard of Sebastian, I had no fears 
of losing you. I was disappointed that you did 
not write, but madam, knowing of the compact, 
and hoping to alienate us, sent me word that you 
were a sickly creature, who had forgotten me, and 
cared for nothing but your books. Since then I 
have found the loving little letters you wrote me, 
and those I sent to you. Neither of us got them ; 
but I know now that you did not forget.” . 

“Never! And this was what I saw you doing 
in the library while I hid in the great chair, and 
thought you were such a traitor.” 

“Did you see me? Ah! that accounts for the 
sudden coldness you showed me when I most 
longed for your good opinion. Yes, I was a 
traitor, but it was to come at the truth and get 
my own that I did it. Madam would not confess ; 
I met her craft with craft, and disarmed her at 
once, for, when the letters were safe, I confessed 
my deed and forgave her. What now, my little 
girl? You look disturbed ; tell me the cause.” 

He spoke with such fond anxiety, and it seemed 
80 natural, so sweet to turn to him in all perplex- 
ity, that I clung to him in my glad bewilderment 
and freely told him all that troubled me. 

“Van, am I really better? Shall I live to know 
a little happiness and to prove how much I love 
you?” 

‘Still the old fear. Can you not believe me 
when I say that you have no ailment but a melan- 
choly mania that you are ill ?” 

‘** And my heart, Van—have you cured it ?” 

He laughed his old, boy laugh, and turning my 
face to his, said, with a significance that made me 
smile and blush, and try to hide my tell-tale eyes. 
“I think I have, Grace. It ached because it 
was solitary. I’ve given it a mate, and now it 
will not flutter any more. Is it happy, dear?” 
**Too happy, too full. Let me cry a little and 
ease it.” 

**No more tears ; you have had enough. Good! 
smile so, and ask questions as you used to do in 
the old times when we sat here, as now.” 

“T’ve endless questions to ask, Van, for I’ve 
lived among mysteries lately, and dared ask no 
one to explain them. What was the dangerous 
case in which you said you were interested when 
we talked on the balcony that first night? I 
thought it was mine till you said it was a man’s.” 
“It was my own, sweetheart. I came back to 
find you so lonely, so unhappy, so confiding, so 
capricious and charming, that I was captivated 
at once, and fear I should have betrayed myself 
but for the memory of Sebastian. Madam told 
me the tale in her own way, and I was afraid your 
heart was lost to me. I resolved to wait, to watch, 
and make sure before I spoke, and you have done 
your best to try and bewilder me, you strange 
thing. Why did you listen to Marlowe when you 
loved me ?” ‘ 

“T thought you loved Clara; and John was so 
kind, I tried to make him happy, bit I could 
not.” 

“Thought I loved Clara! What put that faney 
into your head ?” he asked, with a curious look. 

I told him what I saw in the conservatory, the 
late change I remarked in Clara, and his power 
over her. 
paused, and softly stroked my hair as he said : 

* Poor girl! I have made you suffer the same 
jealous pain that I have felt. I should have re- 
membered how my care of Clara would strike one 
ignorant of the truth. But you seemed to shun 
me;I thought you did not, could not love me, 
and I tried to find a little solace in duty as hap- 
piness was denied me.” 

**What do you mean? What is the secret that 
you share with madam, and keep from me? Tell 
me—I have a right to know,” I said imperiously. 

“IT promised to keep it from you much against 
my will, and yet I think you should know before 
it is too late.” 

He hesitated, my thoughts flew back to several 
mysterious events, and a new idea flashed into 
my mind. 

“Mamma is ill—going to die, perhaps—and will 
not let me know it, because she hates to receive 
my pity. Is it that, Van?” 

“No, dear ; a sadder thing than that,” was all 
his answer, in a tone of deep compassion, 

“*T will discover it! If madam is not ill, why is 
she so altered? Van, has she done anything 
wrong and fears discovery ?” I asked, in a troubled 
whisper. 

“Many misdeeds, poor woman, but none worse 
than concealing our letters and neglecting you- 
For the first wrong I forgive her, for the last I 
think I never can.” 

‘Whom did you mean when you talked with 
Dr. North, and he said, ‘ Mrs, Butler ought to tell 
the girl and prepare her for it’? I heard other 
things—about ‘ little Grace’s heart,’ ‘no hope,’ and 
your ‘doing your best for me.’ I think you 
deceive me, Van, and I am really ill in spite of all 
your love and care. Tell me truly what is this 
mystery ?” 

I started up as I spoke with all the old fear 
awake again. He drew me to his knee and hold- 
ing my hands, said, seriously : 

“JT will tell you, else you will imagine that you 
are the invalid. My darling, it is Clara who is 
doomed, not you. Nay, if you look so pale and 
startled I shall not dare go on, and it is a sad 
tale. 

Tell me all—I can hear it. Poor Clara, poor 
mamma—and I am so happy!” I whispered as my 
tears began to fall. 

** Generous heart, you forget the past and have 
only tenderest pity for your enemies,” said Van, 

wiping the drops away so tenderly that I could 
not weep again. ‘The night I came,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ madam not only told me about Sebastian, 
but begged my opinion concerning your health, 
hinting that your heart was diseased. I watched 
you, tried an experiment, asked questions and 
satisfied myself that you were only suffering for 
need of care and kindness. Madam had tried to 
deceive me, to profit by my skill without betraying 
that Clara was the sufferer, for she dreaded the 








He listened gravely, sighed when I 





effect of the truth upon the weak girl’s mind 
The night I was called up it was to Clara, not to 
madam, and then I told her that her daughter 
was doomed to a sudden death sooner or later, 
and begged her to guard against all agitation, for 
any shock would be fatal. She would not permit 
me to warn Clara, but implored me to conceal the 
sad fact from all, particularly from you. She did 
not know my Grace’s forgiving nature, and so 
robbed herself of a gentle comforter. Now you 
know why madam looks old and haggard, why I 
am kind to Clara, and why there is a mystery in 
the house.” 

‘* How sad for poor madam! Does Clara know?” 

“Not yet. She knows she is ill and weak, but 
thinks it is not serious. I have told her that she 
must be very quiet, and she obeys me with such 
unexpected docility that I begin to fear that I 
should go away for her sake. I resolved to do so, 
but could not go till I had proved the truth of 
Marlowe’s words——” 

There Van checked himself, and glanced ap- 
prehensively at me. ‘I caught at the truth, and 
exclaimed : 

* Did he tell you that I loved you, Van?” 

“Forgive him, Grace, and me for betraying 
him. It was a noble thing to do, and he may 
well be proud of it. He saw the misunderstand- 
ing that parted us, and generously cleared the 
way before it was too late.” 

“*My generous John! I'll love him all my life 
for that, and he shall never feel alone while I have 
a home to offer him,” I cried, with a heart full of 
gratitude. ' 

‘Hark! what was that? Something fell and 
there was @ groan.” 

Van started up, listened an instant, then hur- 
ried out to discover whence the soundcame. [ 
followed, and there behind the summer-house, 
where she had crept to listen, and had heard her 
own doom pronounced by the lips of the man she 
loved, lay Clara, dead among the flowers. 

‘May God forgive me!” sighed Van, remorse- 
fully, as he lifted her tenderly and bore her in. 

Madam met us at the door, read the heavy 
truth in Van's pale face, and without a word went 
on before us to the drawing-room. There we laid 
the poor girl down, and vainly tried to recall life, 
It was in vain, and as Van turned from the lovely 
sleeper to comfort me, the bereaved woman saw 
that we were one in heart at last, that all her 
schemes had failed and her idol was broken, 
With a bitter smile on her haggard face she 
motioned us away, saying gloomily to me: 

“Are you satisfied? Is not this ample atone- 
ment for the past? Go, and in your happi- 
ness exult that I am humbled, heart-stricken and 
alone.” 

I did not go ; I went to her, drew the gray head 
to my bosom, and uttering the sweet name for 
the first time since she came into my father’s 
house, I said, tenderly, heartily : 

** Never alone, mother, while we live.” 

I had conquered—for in that hour of sorrow the 
hard heart softened, the past was all forgotten 
and forgiven, Turning to me, she gathered me 
into the arms death had made desolate, and while 
she lived I was to her a daughter. 








LAWYER AND ARTIST. 


‘‘Wuo are you writing to, Susie Clarke? You 
must bear in mind very distinctly, migs, that 
your father not only forbade all personal inter- 
views, but also anything approaching a correspond- 
ence,” and with these few words of warning 
Aunt Delia Clarke, spinster, left the room. 

The young lady thus addressed threw a glance 
of defiance at the retreating figure, and went on 
with her writing, which seemed to consume a 
considerable time for an ordinary letter. Twilight 
gathered, and the pretty head, with its wealth of 
brown wavy hair, bent over the portfolio, and 
occasionally a sly tear rolled down on to the-paper, 
leaving a little mark there which would probably 
break the heart of the individual to whom it was 
addressed. We can obtain a better view of the 
situation by reading this epistle, so here goes, 
It commenced : 


‘My Very Dean Atsert—Your precious letter 
reached me last evening through our mutual 
friend, and although I was more than anxious to 
hear from you, yet the sad heart-wail running 
through it grieved me more than your silence would 
have done, You know, Albert, that at present I am 
powerless. Papa is, undoubtedly, very fond of 
me, and imagines he is consulting my best future 
good when he denies you my hand, and without 
my consent gives it to another. I have promised 
you, dear, and that promise I will fulfill at the 
cost of my hfe, should it be necessary never to 
come into any nearer relation to that detestable 
Caleb Harding than I am now. This much you 
can fully rely on, but, my darling, more than that 
I dare not say. Papa is old, very feeble and 
as childish as dotage can make him ; and an act 
of disobedience on my part might be the means 
of his death; and you would not like that on 
your conscience, Albert, I am right sure. Auntie, 
too, seems to have grown so cross and nervous 
that it is almost impossible to live with her, and I 
feel to-day that if it were not for the bright 
hope in the future which I cherish, in spite of 
present clouds and obstacles, I should care very 
little about prolonging my existence. You can 
change the scene, dear, andin your business, your 
intercourse with men, knock off the rough edges 
of your disappointment; but I am compelled to 
sit at home, watched and guarded as securely as 
a jailer ever watched a prisoner, receive the 
visits of that odious Harding, play and sing 
when my heart is almost breaking, and in every 
conceivable way make a martyr of myself. Papa 
says if you had any other profession than that of 
a low pettifogging lawyer there might be some 
sense in it, Albert, dear, can’t you adopt some 
other profession? Turn artist; you have some 


genius, I know, and a fair share of talents ; but, 
of course, I have not the slightest desire to inter- 
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fere with your future interests. It does seem in- 
comprehensible to me how a man possessed of as 
good, sound common sense on all other subjects, 
should be so dreadfully deficient in this, but so it is; 
and our regrets are useless and unavailing. Iam 
forvidden to write, Albert; but I shall gracefully 
step over this prohibition, and answer every letter 
you write, only please don’t fill the next one so 
full of heart-ache. The sun will shine for us, by- 
and-by, Albert, and these gloomy days will only 
appear in retrospect, as some unpleasant dream, 
from which some kind angel awakened us to en- 
joyment and love. Auntie thinks it is high time 
this letter was finished ; so good-by, Albert, and 
God bless you. Yours, for ever, 

. ** Susrz CLARKE.” 


This was directed to ‘Albert Grosenor, Esq., 
No. — Wall street,” and placed beside Susie’s 
heart to wait a favorable opportunity to send it t° 
its loving destination. 

Susie was, indeed, in a fix; such a one as many 
another damsel has been placed in, and many 
another will follow suit; but in this instance 
there really seemed to be no good reason why 
Susie should be so unpleasantly situated. Albert 
Grosenor was a fine, ‘noble, true-hearted fellow 
as ever drew breath; a descendant of a good 
family ; and with as fine a business prospect as 
could well be imagined. Yet, Susie’s father was 
inexorable, Arguments, entreaties, tears, and 
loss of appetite, were alike unavailing. Albert 
Grosenor she should never marry. Caleb Harding 
she should. Now, Caleb was a very unprepossess- 
ing widower—all of forty, diminutive in stature, 
and correspondingly diminutive in soul. Caleb was 
a retired merchant and owned a fine establish- 
ment, an elegant turn-out ; and then Caleb and 
Susie’s father agreed in politics—for they were 
both copperheads of the deepest dye. Albert, on 
the other hand, was all the time effervescing with 
enthusiasm for the Union, and was one of the 
first to throw aside business and pleasure and 
rush to the defense of Washington. This was an 
offense not to be forgiven in the old man’s eyes, 
so poor Albert was compelled to take a back seat, 
and resign in favor of the widower-copperhead 
and retired merchant. Albert read and re-read 
his precious letter, and deliberated quite awhile 
before answering ; but one could readily see that 


he had decided upon some definite plan of action, | 


and that there was fun in it no one would doubt 
who could have taken a good view of his handsome 
young face. 

Mr, Clarke—Susie’s tyrannical parent—had 
been up the river to visit an invalid brother for a 
few days, and Susie breathed free during his 
absence ; but one sultry afternoon papa returned, 
puffing and blowing, and uttering anathemas, not 
loud but deep, against the clerk of the weather, 
and upper institutions generally. Susie met him 
with a smile and kiss, for the forlorn girl did try 
to do her duty and did love her parent fondly, but 
the sense of injustice sometimes outweighed the 
love, and on these occasions the poor child hardly 
knew what course to take between her duty and 
her inclination. 

‘Delia tells me Harding was here last night,” 
eaid the old gentleman, who had somewhat re- 
covered his equanimity, and now sat quietly 
sipping his chocolate. 

Yes, sir,” said Susie, demurely. 

**Well! how did you spend the evening, dear?” 

** Much the same as usual, papa.” 

** Well—how the d—— was ‘hai ?” and Susie saw 
that the old man’s ire was rising fast, so she 
replied pleasantly : 

“Why, papa, I played and sung the same old 
tunes he admires so much; read a few chapters 
in his favorite volume, the “ Pilgrims Progress ;” 
chen he dozed off a few moments, after which he 
«ook his leave.” 

Mr. Clarke looked into his daughter’s eyes to 
see whether she was in mood sarcastic or earnest 
—poking fun at the widower—or how the matter 
etood ; but Susie’s face was a study just then; 
and as familiar as he had been with every varying 
expression since her birth, he could not, to save 
his life, fathom this. 

**T never saw a man who improves so fast on 
acquaintance as Mr. Harding. Don’t you think 
80, Susie ?” 

“Now, wasn’t Susie in a predicament? She 
couldn’t tell a lie, and she dreadfully disli to 
displease the old gentleman, so she answered, 
carelessly : 

“Now, papa, please don’t let’s talk about Mr, 
Harding. You know right well that I do not par- 
ticularly admire the gentleman, and probably 
never shall, I will always treat him well, papa— 
always, because you are pleased with him.” 

“ But not on your own account, you would like to 
add, you saucy hussy. Oh, how I wish you were 
aboy! How I would take it out of your hide! 
I’ve wished that ever since you were born |” 

And the old gentleman dragged his gouty foot 
after him, and strode up and down the apartment, 
kicking the chairs right and left, and, after be- 
stowing an extra “side winder” on the dog, 
returned to the arm-chair, perfectly exhausted. 

“Now, miss,” said Aunt Delia, ‘‘ I hope you arb 
eatisfied with what you have done. Ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself, you ungrateful girl? Thank 
heaven, I never treated my father in such a style,” 
and she bathed the old man’s head affectionately. 

Susie stood and looked on, indignation and sor- 
row stamped upon her fair young face ; and after 
coolly surveying the scene, turned and left the 
room, 

An hour or two after she received an imperative 
summons to the parlor. The old gentleman had 
a caller, and wanted Susie immediately; s0, 
making a few additions to her toilet, she quietly 
descended there, to find her father in the best 
possible humor, examining a portfolio of draw- 
ings, and entertaining a fine-looking young 


gentleman with a great deal of hospitality. The | 
stranger was tall and slight, with dark hair, | 


curling in little rings around his head and temples, 


—but, then, in his manner and every motion so 
unlike her lover, that she did not give it another 
thought. Albert was quick and almost impetuous 
in his style of speaking, unusually nervous and 
restive; this man was graceful and indolent. 
Then his voice was soft and low. Susie thought 
she had never heard a gentleman’s voice so softly 
and melodiously attuned. 

“Susie, my darling, this young gentleman has 
come to us with letters of introduction and refer- 
ences from responsible parties, for the purpose of 
instructing you in drawing and painting. Mr. 
Murray, my daughter Susie—Susie, Mr. Murray,” 
and the lady and gentleman saluted one another 
politely. 


a competent artist, and now I am just suited. 
Upon my word, sir, I never saw any sketches that 
pleased me so well as these. I am very sure you 
will find she has some talents.” 

‘But, papa, J don’t think I have a particle.” 

“Tut, tut, child! Come here, and look at these 
pictures.” 

And Susie advanced to the table where they 
were spread out, and taking up a sketch, looked 
at it attentively. She had certainly seen that 
before somewhere—yes, and that, too—and that— 
and Susie’s mischievous eyes commenced to dance 
with fun, 

Papa walked to the mantel to light his meer- 
schaum, and the new drawing-master took advan- 
tage of the time to squeeze Miss Susie’s hand, 
and it was all the vixen could do to keep from 
bursting into a merry laugh; but she restrained 
herself, and expressed herself willing, if her father 
thought best, to receive the instructions. So 
arrangements were made, and Mr. Murray was to 
spend two hours each day with his pupil, just 
double the usual time, as Mr. Clarke desired his 
daughter to make speedy proficiency. Mr. Hard- 
ing had so many times regretted that Susie did 
not sketch, He was an excellent art critic—or, 
rather he so considered himself. And so poor 
Susie was to work industriously and secure one 
more pearl to cast before the swine; but Susie 
didn’t see it that way at all, and there was no end 
to the good times she and Albert enjoyed. The 
old gentleman looked in occasionally, made a few 
remarks, asked a few questions, and expressed 
himself well pleased with her progress. 

** Getting on finely, sir, isn’t she ?” 

“‘Splendidly, Mr. Clarke. She is decidedly the 
most proficient scholar 1 have—in love,” he would 
remark, in a soft aside to Susie. 

And so they continued to draw and paint, varied 
once in a while by readings from their favorite 
authors. Mr. Murray was sometimes invited in to 
spend an evening with Mr. Clarke, the old gentle- 
man having become very much attached to the 
young artist. 

Mr. Harding didn’t relish these visits, and on 
one occasion took Susie’s father one side, and 
endeavored to reason with him; but the old 
gentleman was positive that there was no danger 
of his daughter’s falling in love with the artist, 
and concluded the conversation in this character- 
istic manner : 

** Now, Mr. Harding, look here : I gave you full 
permission to win my daughter’s heart, but, d— 
it, you don’t seem to be making much headway. 








And I even went so far as to forbid another poor 
devil the house—not altogether, though, on your 
account, but I do so detest a lawyer ; they are all 
scamps, the whole kit and boodle of them.” 

‘But this fellow—this stranger—isn’t worth a 
red cent ; it is by no means likely. Just nothing 
but a nameless adventurer, insinuating himself 
among decent and aristocratic families for the 
very purpose of marrying the most eligible lady 
he happens to be brought in contact with. I tell 
you, Mr. Clarke, you are stark mad to allow this 
to go on.” 

‘Stop where you are, Harding. Hasn’t this 
fellow, as you call him—genileman according to 
my ideas—hasn’t he a perfect right to earn his 
living ? and if this isn’t as respectable a way as 
any other—and a trifle more so—then I’m deuced 
if Ican see it. Ha, ha, old boy!”—and the old 
gentlemen grew red in the face with suppressed 
laughter—“ you'll have to hurry up your cakes, 
else this poor devil will cut you out! I begin to 
think myself that money ain’t everything with the 
girls, and I don’t know as it ought to be with the 
old folks. That Murray rather grows upon me.” 

And Mr. Clarke meditated a few moments, while 
Caleb, the poor, distracted ntillionaire, walked up 
and down the room, thinking of his houses and 
lands, his bank stock, his stock-in-trade, etc., and 
comparing his position with the young man’s, 
whom he thought in a fair way to win the heart of 
Susie. He had sense enough to see that it was no 
use reasoning with Mr. Clarke. He was always 
capricious—more than usually so now ; and Caleb, 
after having spent a miserable evening, rode 
home, disgusted and out of patience with the 
world. But he determined to besiege the fortress 
the next afternoon, and to leave no means untried 
to bring about a speedy consummation of his 
wishes. 

It was about the middle of June, warm and 
sultry, and the Clarkes were making active pre- 
parations for their summer campaign, but still 
Susie found time for her lessons, and appeared 
wholly absorbed in her delightful occupation. 
Mr. Harding dressed himself in the latest style, 
spared neither time or expense in getting himself 
up irresistbily, and presented himself at Mr. 
Clarke’s door about three the next afternoon, 
determined to come to a perfect understanding 
with Susie, and find out, from her own lips, just 
what she intended doing ; for Mr. Harding knew 
that his chances were growing bea.tifully less 
every day that he lingered in uncertainty. So he 
was ushered into the drawing-room, and Mr. 
Clarke came out sociably, and did his best to 
entertain the bachelor. 

“Mr. Clarke, I have called to have a private 
conversation witn Miss Susie this afternoon ; her 


eyes, Susie thought, looked extremely like Albert’s, } time has been engrossed so much of late with 








**You know, Sue, I have always desired you | 
should have an opportunity of taking lessons from | 





her drawing lessons, and company, that we have 
really had no time to exchange a few words 
alone.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Harding, there can be no sort 
of objection to that ; but Susie is busy just now. 
Make yourself comfortable for an hour or two, 
and by that time she will be disengaged.” 

Mr. Harding fidgeted considerably, but not 
knowing very well how to obviate the difficulty, 
wiped the perspiration from his rubicund face, 
and waited. 

Mr. Clarke began to grow impatient, too, and 
after exhausting every political and social subject, 
finally started up suddenly, saying : 

“Come, Harding, let’s go to the library, and 
see what the young folks are about !” 

Mr. Clarke would persist in classing Mr. Harding 


| With the old folks, very much to that gentleman’s 


discomfiture, So, Susie’s papa led the way to the 
study; Mr. Harding bringing up the rear. They 
certainly made noise enough passing through the 
halls and stairs to have given sufficient notice of 
their approach, but for once Susie was off her 
guard, Aunt Delia was taking her afternoon nap. 
Mr. Clarke, Susie thought down town ; and really 
supposed that she and Albert had undisturbed 
possession. 

Mr. Clarke opened the door, expecting to see 
the two at the easel, working away with a will, as 
had always been the case, when the old gentle- 
man made his appearance; but what was his 
surprise and consternation to behold Master 
Drawing-master seated on the lounge, with his 
handsome head buried among the cushions, a 
volume of ‘‘Tennyson” lying as if just dropped 
from his sleepy fingers, and beside him Susie, with 
her sweet face reclining on his shoulder, one arm 
passed through his,and his right arm thrown gently 
around her; I tell you that was a scene for an 
artist. Both fast asleep. Mr. Clarke looked at 
Mr. Harding—then at the unconscious sicepers, 
and without a word burst into a hearty laugh : 

Cut out, Harding—cut out ; I swear I’m sorry 
for you ; but you wouldn’t take my advice to make 
hay while the sun shone. Ha! ha! ha! Sue, 
wake up here—you little imp. Ha! ha! isn’t 
this a good joke, Harding? but maybe you can’t 
see it?” 

This uproar had the desired effect, and Albert 
and Susie were on their feet in a moment ; two as 
sheepish-looking customers as can well be ima- 
gined. 





‘Young man,” said Mr. Clarke, still laughing, 
“if Iam not mistaken, you have taken your pay 
for your lessons as you went along, if this is any 
criterion! Is this the way you do with all your 
scholars, Mr. Murray?” 

“No, sir,” said Albert, with dignity; ‘ but Mr. 
Clarke, I love your daughter, and she loves me; 
but we have postponed saying anything concerning 
our mutual affection until I should be sure that 
you regarded me with some degree of affection; 
but, Mr. Clarke, you ought to know that it would 
be next to impossible for any one to be thrown 
into intimate companionship with your daughter 
without loving her.” 

“OF course not—of course not, young man, 
nobody blames you. Lord, you have my consent 
to goahead, Harding, why the d—— don’t you 
congratulate them ?” 

But Mr. Harding stalked down-stairs and out of 
the hall-door, and has never since been heard 
from. 

“Didn’t I tell you, Sue, that you would live to 
see the time when you would forget all about that 
scamp of a lawyer?” 

* But, papa, I haven't.” 

Albert was missing, and in a moment returned, 
saying : 

‘Forgive this ruse, Mr. Clarke, I beseech you; 
but I saw no chance of Susie’s happiness but this ; 
80 here is the lawyer as well as the artist. What 
shall be done ?” 

“Checkmated, by Jove; and wonderful to 
relate, the old gentleman was not able to discover 
anything in the affair but an excellent joke ; and 
so Mr. Grosenor, alias Mr. Murray, resumed his 
business in Wall street, and in the fall he and 
Susie were married. 








A Reticiovus Question 1x Inp1a.—The Pall 
Mall Gazette says: ‘A decision has just been prc. 
nounced in the High Court of Bumbay, which can only 
be paralleled by supposing a learned Brahmin to have 
found his way to the bench in England, and to be then 
called upon to decide whether a certain congregation 
(say of St..Alban’s, Holborn), were Catholic or Protest- 
ant. Asimilar task has been imposed upon the Bom- 
bay judge (Sir Joseph Arnould) with respect to the 
Khojahs of Western India. It appears that these peo. 
ple were converted from Hindooism by a Mohammedan 
missionary about four hundred years ago; but being 
very illiterate, without schools, priests, or mosques, 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


“Tr ” said a wife who could not agree 
with her husband, “I think, Mr. Jibbs, we had better 
divide the house. You shall live on one side, and I on 
the other.” 

“Very wel', my dear; you take the outside and I'll 
have the inside,” 


‘*Hattoa, Bridget, what o’clock is it? and 
where's the chicken-pie?”’ ‘It’s eight, sir.” 


Wuart is the difference between one who 
walks and one who looks up a flight of steps? One steps 
up-staire, and the other stares up steps. 


A Yankee girl, who wished to hire herself 
out, was asked if she had any followers or sweethearts ? 
After a little hesitation, she replied: 

** Well, now, can’t exactly say: I be a sorter courted, 
- a sorter not—reckon more a sorter yes than a 
sorter no,” 


Wary is it perfectly natural that physicians 
should have a greater horror of the sea than anybody 
else? Because they are more likely to see 


WHEN is a vessel smaller than a bonnet? 
When it is cap-sized, 


A PATIENT is in a bad way when his disease 
is acute and his doctor isn’t. 


An exchange says lovers, like armies, gener- 
ally get along well enough until they are engaged. 


Wuen is Echo like a visiting acquaintance ? 
When she returns your call. 


Way does a sculptor die a harder death than 


other men? Because he makes faces and busts, 


‘* WERE you guarded in your conduct while 
in New York?” said a father to his son, who had just 
returned from his v sit to the city. 

“Yes, sir; part of the time by two policemen.” 


Tue following is deceptively promulgated 
under the head of “Zoological Intormation:’” The 
Black Tapir is found in many districts ot Sumatra, 
but the Red Taper chiefly in the District of Columbia. 


A TEACHER said to a little girl at school : 
“Tf a naughty girl should hurt you, like a good little 
girl, you would forgive her, wouldn’t you ?” 
» “ o marm,”’ she replied, “if I couldn’t catch 
er!’ 


‘* SHaLi women have votes?” asked a stump- 
speaker, 

** Certainly,”’ replied a strong-minded woman in the 
audience. “Is woman made only to sew on buttons? 
And if she is, it is against the law of nature to turn away 
the needle from the poll.” 


Tax following letter was written by a father 
to his son in college: 

** My Dear Son—I write to send you your socks which 
your mother has just knit by cutting down some ot 
mine, Your mother sends you ten dollars without my 
knowledge, and for fear that you would not spend it 
wisely, I have kept back half and only send you five. 
Your mother and I are well, except that your sister has 
got the measles, which we think would spread among 
the other girls if Tom had not had them before, and he 
is the only one left. I hope you will do honor to my 
teaching; it you do not you are a donkey, and your 
mother and myself are your affectionate parents.”’ 


‘You had better ask for manners than for 
money,” said a finely-dressed gentleman to a beggar 


| boy, who had asked for alms. 


| travagance, because she 





and retaining most of their Hindoo customs and usages, | 


they have grown up with very cloudy notions of what 
their religious tenets really are. The principal object 
of their veneration is a Persian nobleman named Aga 
Khan, who has taken up his abode in India during the 
last twenty-five years, and who is maintained by volun- 


‘*T asked for what I thought you had the most of,” 
was the boy’s reply. 


A Man complained of his daughter’s ex- 
ersisted in buying a waterfall 
for her head, when she had already a cataract in her 
eyes. He couldn’t brook that, - 


A native of New York presents himself at a 
banker’s—“ I have been a cashier in America,”’ 

“Very well; you ran away with the cash-box, and 
consequently you cannot return there. It is a safe- 
guard, and I will employ you.” 


Tae Gold Hill (Cal.) News says the theory 
of the aged German physician that life was greatly pro- 
longed by sleeping with his head to the North, finds 
confirmation in the fact that most American politicians 
who have, for scores of years, laid their heads to the 
South, are very dead. 


Tue elder Booth, the tragedian, had the 
misfortune to have his nose broken by Tom Flinn, A 
lady once said to him: 

“I like your acting, and beautiful reading, Mr. 
Booth, but I cannot get over your nose.” 

**No wonder, madam,’’ replied he, “the bridge ia 
gone!” 

‘Be content with what you have,” as the 
rat said to the trap, when he left his tail in it.’’ 


Tue following is the latest ‘‘ Partingtonism :” 

“Have you any lucuberating drops for a bronchial 
deficiency,’’ said Mrs. Partington to Dr. Withington, at 
the corner, 

**Is your cold deep-seated ?”’ said the doctor, blandly. 

“TI don’t know how deep it is,” she said, with a bark 
like an Esquimaux dog, “ but itis loud enough. What 
a time for colds this is, to be sure; I declare I am com- 
pletely ——— with my cough.” 

“You need an expectorant,”’ said the doctor. 

“I expect so,”’ replied she, “‘ but whether it will do 
any good or not must depend upon how it infecis me, 
but I will take a box of atrocious lozenges, any how, 
which I heard spoken of as melifinous.” 

Ike spent his time in playing with the dumb-bells, 
and the old lady asked the doctor to excuse the liberty 
he took, because the boy was so given to jimelastics., 


An advertisement says: . 
«Wanted, a female who has a knowledge of fitting 
boots of a good moral character.” 


JERROLD and some friends were dining in a 
private roominatavern. After dinner the landlord in- 
formed the company that the house was partly under 
repair, and requested that a stranger might be allowed 
to take a chop at a separate table in the apartment. The 
company assented, aud the stranger, a person of com- 
monplace appearance, was introduced, ate his chop in 
silence, and then fell asleep, snoring so joudly and in- 
harmoniously that conversation was disturbed. Some 
gentlemen ot the party made a noise, and the stranger, 


| starting from his sleep, shouted to Jerrold: 


tary contributions from the faithful, amounting to about | 


£10,000 per annum, which he is stated to spend princi- 
pally in horse-racing. So great is the superstitious 
reverence with which this individual is regarded, that 
it appears at meetings of the caste a most exciting 
scramble ensues for some leaves of betel on which he 
has been graciously pleased to spit. These Khojabs, 
however, under our rule are getting on in the world, 
getting rich; and some of them becoming better in- 
formed, have been looking out for a religion with rather 





a purer faith, and have therefore set up as orthodox 
Mussulmans. This movement has led to disputes about | 
the caste property, which has brought the question be- | 
fore a court of equity; but unfortunately for the cause 

of reform, Sir Joseph Arnould, in a very elaborate judg- | 
ment, which will be read with much interest by Orien- | 
talists, has pronounced that Aga Khan is the lineal de- 

scendant of the seventh Imam, and that the Khojahs | 
are, whether they know it or not, pure Ismaite Shias, | 
and not Sunis, or orthodox.” | 


Toe Emprror’s Nerpixe-Cannon.—Among | 
the Imperial contributions to the Universal Exhibition 
is to be a needle-cannon of the Emperor Napo!'eon III.’s 
invention, made of steel. This new cannon bears the 
same affinity to an ordinary cannon as does the needle- 
gun to the oid musket. 


«1 know you, Mr. Jerrold; but you shall not make a 
butt of me!” 

“ Then don’t bring your hog’s head in here,"’ was the 
prompt reply. 


Ir your sister, while engaged with a sweet- 
heart, asks you to bring a glass of water from an adjoin. 
ing room, start on the errand, but you need not return, 
You will not be missed. Don’t forget this, little boys. 


Have you heard of the Bowery-boy, who, 
being cut short in a bard life by a sore » Which 
quickly brought him to death’s door, was informed by 
his physician that medicine could do nothing for him, 

«What's my chances, doctor?” 

“Not worth speaking of."’ 

«One in twenty ?”’ 

“Oh, no.” 

“In thirty?” 

cr No. ” 


“ifty?”’ 

“I think not.” 

“A hundred ?” 

** Well, perhaps there may be one in a hundred.’’ 

“I say, then, doctor,” pulling him close down, and 


whispering with feeble earnestness in his ear, “ just gu 
in like all thunder on that one chance,” 
| The doctor “ went in,”’ and the patient recovered, 
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A CROSS! 
BY BR. C. SPENCER. 


Yov are fairer, girl, than ever! 
I am changed, but not like you; 
You are proud—were always clever, 
And can hide your heart from view. 


You but broke the sorrow’s fall, love; 
Dead the weight fell down on me! 
You remember at the ball, love, 
Hew you boasted you were free ?— 


When your diamonds gleamed upon you, 
In your hair, and on your hand! 

When he led—who half had won you— 
From the dinning of the band. 


Plain I saw him pleading, then, love, 
Saw your face look smilingly !— 

Saw, as well, a look of pain, love, 
That *twas not for him to see !— 


Saw him take your hand and raise it, 
While I cursed him, to his lips— 
Lightly, fearing he might graze it— 

By the small white finger-tips! 


Thad held it all !—my kisses 
Often kissed your face to pale!— 
But in such a farce as this is 
Love were but a stupid tale! 


Sad, I know, you wander, fair one, 
Though your violet eyes are proud! 

If love has a cross, you bear one, 
Though you cry not out aloud! 


Life is very long ; and yours, dear, 
Harder far than mine to bear! 

It is ordered through our hours, dear, 
Woman shall man’s burden share! 


Yet I envy you the lightness 
Of your laugh that rings around— 
And your girlish eyes their brightness, 
And your happy voice its sound. 
Happy ?—ah! if all were read, love, 
You would die for very shame !— 


Sin to wear, when hands are wed, love, 
In the heart another’s name. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER VII—CONTINUED. 


Mason GRANTLY was as intimately acquainted 
with Miss Anne Prettyman as a man under thirty 
may well be with a lady nearer fifty than forty, who 
is not specially connected with him by any family 
tie; but of Miss Prettyman he knew personally 
much less, Miss Prettyman, as has before been 
said, did not go out, and was therefore not com- 
mon to the eyes of the Silverbridgians. She did 
occasionally see her friends in her own house, and 
Grace Crawley’s lover, as the major had come to 
be called, had been there on more than one occa- 
sien ; but of real personal intimacy between them 
there had hitherto existed none. He might have 
spoken, perhaps, a dozen words to her in his life 
He had now more than a dozen to speak to her, 
but he hardly knew how to commence them. 

She had got up and courtesied, and had then 
taken his hand and asked him to sit down. 

“* My sister tells me that you want to see me,’ 
she said, in her softest, mildest voice. 

‘“*I do, Miss Prettyman. I want to speak to you 
about a matter that troubles me very much—very 
much indeed.” 

** Anything that I can do, Major Grantly——” 

“Thank you, yes. I know that you are very 
good, or I should not have ventured to come to 
you. Indeed I shouldn’t trouble you now, of 
course, if it was only about myself. I know very 
well what a great friend you are to Miss Crawley.” 

**Yes, Iam. We love Grace dearly here.” 

** So do I,” said the Major, bluntly ; “I love her 
dearly, too.” 

Then he paused, as though he thought that 
Miss Prettyman seemed to think differently, and 
he was obliged to go on: 

“I don’t know whether you have ever heard 
abont, or noticed it, or—or—or——” 

He felt that he was very awkward and he 
blushed. Major as he was, he blushed as he sat 
before the old woman, trying to tell his story, but 
not knowing how to tell it. 

“The truth is, Miss Prettyman, I have done al 
but asked her to be my wife, and now has come 
this terrible affair about her fat her.” 

“Tt is a terrible affair, Major Grantly; very 
terrible.” 

“* By Jove, you may say that!” 

“Of course Mr. Crawley is »s innocent in the 
matter as you and I are.” 

** You think so, Miss Prettyman?” 

“Think so. I feel quite sure of it. What; a 
clergyman of the Church of England, a pious, 
hardworking country clergyman, whom we have 
known among us by his good work for years, sud- 
deuly turned thief, and pilfer a few pounds! It is 
not possible, Major Grantly. And the father of 
such a daughter, too! It is not possible. It 
may do for men of business to think s0, 
lawyers and such like, who are obliged to think 
in accordance with the evidence, as they call 
it; but to my mind the idea is monstrous. I 
don’t know how he got it, and don’t care; but 
I’m quite sure he did not steal it. Whoever 
heard of anybody becoming 80 base as that all at 
once ?” 

The major was startled by her eloquence, and 
by the indignant tone of voice in which it was 
expressed. It seemed to tell him that she would 


give him no sympathy in that which he had come | that the major had better not see Miss Crawley at 





to say to her, and to upbraid him already in that ° 
he was not prepared to do the magnificent thing 
of which he had thought when he had been build- 
ing his castles in the air. Why should he not do 
the magnificent thing? Miss Prettyman’s elo- 
quence was so strong that it half convinced bim 
that the Barchester Club and Mr, Walker had 
come to a wrong conclusion after all, 

** And how does Miss Crawley bear it ?” he asked, 
desirous of postponing for a while any declaration 
of his own purpose. 

‘She is very unhappy, of course. Not that she 
thinks evil of her father.” 

** Of course she does not think him guilty.” 

“Nobody thinks him so in this house, Major 
Grantly,” said the little woman, very imperiously. 
“But Grace is, naturally enough, very sad—very 
sad, indeed. I do not think I can ask you to see 
her to-day.” 

“TI was not thinking of it,” said the major. 

“Poor, dear girl! it is a great trial for her. Do 
you wish me to give her any message, Major 
Grantly ?” 

The moment had now come in which he must 
say that which he had come to say. The little 
woman waited for an answer; and as he was there, 
within her power as it were, he must speak. I 
fear that what he said will not be approved by 
any strong-minded reader. I fear that our lover 
will henceforth be considered by such a one as 
being but a weak, wishy-washy man, who had 
hardly any mind of his own to speak of—that he 
was a man of no account, as the poor people say. 
** Miss Prettyman, what message ought I to send 
to her ?” he said. 

“Nay, Major Grantly, how can I tell you that? 
How can I put words into your mouth ?” 

“It isn’t the words,” he said; “ but the feel- | 
ings.” 

“And how can I tell the feelings of your 
heart ?” 

“Oh, as for that, I know what my feelings are. 
I do love her with all my heart—I do, indeed. A 
fortnight ago I was only thinking whether she 
would accept me when I asked her—wondering 
whether I was too old for her, and whether she 
would mind having Edith to take care of.” 

** She is very fond of Edith—very fond indeed.” 

‘Is she?” said the major, more distracted than 
ever. Why should he not do the magnificent thing 
after all? ‘‘ But it is a great charge for a young 
girl when she marries.” 

“It is a great charge—a very great charge. It 
is for you to think whether you should entrust so 
great a charge to one so young.” 

**T have no fear of that at all.” 

“Nor shall I have any—as you ask me. We 
have known Grace well, thoroughly, and are quite 
sure that she will do her duty in that state of life 
to which it may please God to call her.” 

The major was aware when this was said to him 
that he had not come to Miss Prettyman fora 
character of the girl he loved ; and yet he was not 
angry at receiving it. He was neither angry, nor 
even indifferent. He accepted the character al- 
most gratefully, though he felt that he was 
being led away from his purpose. He consoled 
himself for this, however, by remembering that 
the path by which Miss Prettyman was now lead- 
ing him led to the magnificent, and to those 
pleasant castles in the air which he had been 
building as he walked into Silverbridge. “I am 
quite sure that she is all that you say,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘Indeed I had made up my mind about 
that long ago.” 

‘* And what can I do for you, Major Grantly ?” 

** You think I ought not to see her?” 

**T will ask herself, if you please. I have such 
trust in her judgment that I should leave her al- 
together to her own discretion.” 

The magnificent thing must be done, and the 
major made up his mind accordingly. Something 
of regret came over his spirit as he thought of a 
father-in-law disgraced and degraded, and of his 
own father broken-hearted. But now there was 
hardly an alternative left to him. And was it not 
the manly thing for him to do? He had loved the 
girl before this trouble had come upon her, and 
was he not bound to accept the burden which his 
love had brought with it? ‘I will see her,” he 
said, “at once, if you will let me, and ask her to 
be my wife. But I must see her alone.” 

Then Miss Prettyman paused. Hitherto she 
had undoubtedly been playing her fish cautiously, 
or rather her young friend’s fish—perhaps I may 
say cunningly. She had descended to artifice on 
behalf of the girl whom she loved, admired and 
pitied. She had seen some way into the man’s 
mind, and had been partly aware of his purpose 
—of his infirmity of purpose, of his double pur- 
pose. She had perceived that a word from her 
might help Grace’s chance, and had led the man 
on fill he had committed himself, at any rate to 
her. In doing this she had been actuated by 
friendship rather than by abstract principle. But 
now, when the moment had come in which she 
must decide upon some action, she paused. Was 
it right, for the sake of either of them, that an 
offer of marriage should be made at such a mo- 
ment as this? It might be very well, in regard 
to some future time, that the major should have 
go committed himself. She saw something of the 
man’s spirit, and believed that, having gone so 
far—having s0 far told bis love, he would return 





to his love hereafter, let the result of the Crawley 
trial be what it might. But—but this could be no 
| proper time for love-making. Though Grace 

loved the man, as Miss Prettyman knew well— 

though Grace loved the child, having allowed her- 
| self to long to call it her own, though such a mar- 
| riage would be the making of Grace's fortune as 
| those who loved her could hardly have hoped that 

it should ever have been made, she would certainly 
| refuse the man if he were to propose to her now. 
She would refuse him, and then the man would 
be free—free to change his mind if he thought fit. 
Considering all these things, craftily in the exer- 
cise of her friendship, too cunningly, I fear, to 
satisfy the claims of a high morality, she resolved 





the present moment. Miss Prettyman paused 
before she replied, and when she did speak Major 
Grantly had risen from his chair, and was standing 
with his back to the fire. 

“Major Grantly,” she said, “ you shall see her 
if you please, and if she pleases; but I doubt 
whether her answer at such a moment as this 
would be that which you would wish to receive.” 

** You think she would refuse me ?” 

‘*I do not think she would accept you now. She 
would feel—I am sure she would feel—that these 
hours of her father’s sorrow are not hours in 
which love should be either offered or accepted. 
You shall, however, see her, if you please.” 

The major allowed himseif a moment for 
thought, and as he thought he sighed. Grace 
Crawley became more beautiful in his eyes than 
ever, was endowed by these words of Miss Pretty- 
man with new charms and brighter virtues than 
he had seen before. Let come what might, he 
would ask her to be his wife on some future day, 
if he did not ask her now. For the present, per- 
haps, he had better be guided by Miss Pretty- 
man. 

**Then I will not see her,”’ he said, 

“*T think that will be the wiser course.” 

- “Of course you knew before this that I—loved 
her ?” 

**T thonght so, Major Grantly.” 

** And that I intended to ask her to be my wife?” 

“Well, since you put the question to me 80 
plainly, I must confess that, as Grace’s friend, I 
should not quite have let things go on as they 
have gone—though I am not at all disposed to 
interfere with any girl whom I believe to be pure 
and good as I know her to be—but still I should 
hardly have been justified in letting things go-as 
they have gone, if I had not believed that such 
was your purpose.” 

“I wanted to set myself right with you, Miss 
Prettyman.” . 

* You are right with me—quite right,” and she 
got up and gave him her hand. “ You are a fine, 
noble-hearted gentleman, and I hope that our 
Grace may live to be your happy wife and the 
mother of your darling child, and the mother of 
other children, I do not see how a woman could 
have a happier lot in life.” 

** And will you give Grace my love ?” 

“*T will tell her, at any rate, that you have been 
here, and that you have inquired after her with 
the greatest kindness. She will understand what 
that means without any word of love.” 

“Can I do anything for her, or for her father, 
I mean in the way of—money? I don’t mind 
mentioning it to you, Miss Prettyman.” 

“T will tell her that you are ready to do it, if 
anything can be done. For myselt, I feel no 
doubt that the mystery will be cleared up at last ; 
and then, if you will come here, we shall be so 
glad to see you—I shall, at least.” 

Then the major went, and Miss Prettyman her- 
self actually descended with him into the hall, 
and bade him farewell most affectionately before 
her sister and two of the maids who came out to 
open the door. Miss Anne Prettyman, when she 
saw the great friendship with which the major 
was dismissed, could not contain herself, but 
asked most impudent questions, in a whisper 
indeed, but in such a whisper that any sharp- 
eared maid-servant could hear and understand 
them. “Is it settled?” she asked, when her sister 
had ascended only the first flight of stairs; “has 
he popped?” The look with which the elder 
sister punished and dismayed the younger I 
would not have borne for twenty pounds. She 
simply looked and said nothing, but passed on. 
When she regained her room she rang the bell, 
and desired the servant to ask Miss Crawley to be 
good enough to step to her. Poor Miss Anne 
retired discomforted into the solitude of one of 
the lower rooms, and sat for some minutes all 
alone, recovering from the shock of her sister's 
anger. “At any rate, he hasn’t popped,” she 
said to herself, as she made her way back to the 
school. 

After that Miss Prettyman and Miss Crawley 
were closeted together for about an hour. What 
passed between them need not be repeated here 
word for word; but it may be understood that 
Miss Prettyman said no more than she ought to 
have said, and that Grace understood all that she 
ought to have understood, 

No man ever behaved with more considerate 
friendship or more like a gentleman,” said Miss 
Prettyman. 

**T am sure he is very good, and I am so glad 
he did not ask to see me,” said Grace, 

Then Grace went away, and Miss Prettyman sat 
awhile in thought, considering what she had done, 
not without some stings of conscience, 

Major Grantly, as he walked home, was not 
altogether satisfied with himself, though he gave 
himself credit for diplomacy, which I do not think 
he deserved. He felt that Miss Prettyman and the 
‘world in general, should the world in general ever 
hear anything about it, would give him credit for 
having behaved well; and that he had obtained 
this credit without committing himself to the ne- 
cessity of marrying the daughter of a thief, 
should things turn out badly in regard to the 
father. But—and this but robbed him of all the 
pleasure which comes from real success-—but he 
had not treated Grace Crawley with the perfect 
generosity which love owes, and he was in some 
degree ashamed of himself. He felt, however, 
that he might probably have Grace, should he 
choose to ask for her when this trouble should 
have passed by. 

* And I will,” he said to himself, as he entered 
the gate of his own paddock, and saw his child in 
her perambulator before the nurse, “ And I will 
ask ber, sooner or later, let things go as they 
may.” Then he took the perambulator under his 
own charge for half an hour, to the satisfaction 
of the nurse, of the child, and of himself, 
CHAPIER VIlU.—-MEk. CRAWLEY IS TAKEN TO SILVER- 

BRIDGE. 


Ir had become necessary on Monday morning 


that Mrs, Crawley should obtain from her hus- 
band an undertaking that he would t him- 
self before the magistrates at Silvertehige on the 
Thursday. She had been made to understand 
that the magistrates were sinning against the 
strict rule of the law in not issuing a warrant at 
once for Mr. Crawley’s apprehension ; and that 
they were so sinning at the instance of Mr. 
Walker—at whose instance they would have com- 
mitted almost any sin practicable by a board of 
English magistrates, so great was their faith in 
him ; and she knew that she was bound to answer 
her engagement, She had also another task to 
perform—that, namely, of persuading him to em- 
ploy an attorney for his defense; and she was 
prepared with the name of an attorney, one Mr. 
Mason, also of Silverbridge, who had been re- 
commended to her by Mr. Walker. But when she 
came to the performance of these two tasks on 
the Monday morning, she found that she was 
unable to accomplish either of them. Mr. 
Crawley first declared that he would have nothing 
to do with any attorney. As to that he seemed to 
have made up his mind beforeliand, and she saw 
at once that she had no hope of shaking him. 
But when she found that he was equally obstinate 
in the other matter, and that he declared that he 
would not go before the magistrates unless he 
were made to do so—unless the policemen came 
and fetched him—then she almost sank beneath 
the burden of her troubles, and for a while was 
disposed to let things go as they would. How 
could she strive to bear a load that was so mani- 
festly too heavy for her shoulders? ° 

On the Sunday the poor man had exerted him- 
self to get through his Sunday duties, and he had 
succeeded, He had succeeded so well that his 
wife had thought that things might yet come 
right with him, that he would remember before it 
was too late the true history of that unhappy 
bit of paper, and that he was rising above that 
half madness which for months past had afflicted 
him. On the Sunday evening, when he was tired 
with his work, she thought it best to say nothing 
to him about the magistrates and the business of 
Thursday. But on the Monday morning she com- 
menced her task, feeling that she owed it to Mr. 
Walker to lose no more time, He was very 
decided in his manners and made her understand 
that he would employ no lawyer on his own be-* 
half. “Why should I want a lawyer? I have 
done nothing wrong,” he said. Then she tried to 
make him understand that many who may have 
done nothing wrong require a lawyer’s aid. “‘ And 
who is to pay him?” he asked, To this she re- 
plied, unfortunately, that there would be no need 
of thinking of that at once, “And I am to get 
further into debt!” he said. “I am to put 
myself right before the world by incurring debts 
which I know I can never pay? When it has 
been a question of food for the children I have 
been weak, but I will not be weak in such a mat- 
ter as this. I will have no lawyer.” She did not 
regard this denial on his part as very material, 
though she would fain have followed Mr. Walker's 
advice had she been able ; but when, later in the 
day, he declared that police should fetch him, 
then her spirit gave way. Early in the morning 
he had seemed to assent to the expediency of 
going into Silverbridge on the Thursday, and it 
was not till after he had worked himself into a 
rage about the proposed attorney that he utterly 
refused to make the journey. During the whole 
day, however, his state was such as almost to 
break his wife’s heart. He would do nothing. 
He would not go to the school, nor even stir 
beyond the house-door. He would not open a 
book. He would not eat, nor would he even sit at 
table to say the accustomed grace when the 
scanty mid-day meal was placed upon the table. 
‘Nothing is blessed to me,” he said, when his 
wife pressed him to say the words for their child’s 
sake, “Shall I say that I thank God when my 
heart is thankless? Shall I serve my child by a 
lie?” Then for hours he sat in the same position, 
‘in the old arm-chair, hanging over the fire speech- 
less, sleepless, thinking ever, as she well knew, of 
the injustice of the world. She hardly dared to 
spexk to him, so great was the bitterness of his 
words when he was goaded to reply. At last, late 
in the evening, feeling that it would be her duty 
to send in to Mr. Walker early on the following 
morning, she laid her hand gently on his shoulder 
and asked him for his promise. 

**T may tell Mr. Walker that you will be there 
on Thursday ?” 

“*No!” he said, shouting at her, 
have no such message sent,” 

She started back, trembling. Not that she waa 
accustomed to tremble at his ways, or to show 
that she feered him in his paroxysms, but that 
his voice had been louder than she had before 
known it. 

**T will hold no intercourse with them at Silver- 
bridge in this matter. Do you hear me, Mary ?” 

“T hear you, Josiah ; but I must keep my word 
to Mr. Walker. I promised that I would send to 
him.” 

“Tell him, then, that I will not stir a foot out 
of this house on Thursday of my own accord, On 
Thursday I shall be here ; and here I will remain 
all day—unless they take me hence by force,” 

* But, Josiah——” 

** Will you obey me, or shall I walk into Silver- 
bridge myself and tell the man that I will not 
come to him ?” 

Then he arose from his chair and stretched forth 
his hand to his hat as though he were going forth 
immediately on his way to Silverbridge. The night 
was now pitch dark, and the rain was falling, and 
abroad he would encounter all the severity of the 
pitiless winter. Still it might have been better 
that he should have gone. The exercise and the 
fresh air, even the wet and the mud, would have 
served to bring back his mind to reason. But his 
wife thought of the misery of the journey, of his 
scanty clothing, of his worn boots, of the need 
there was to preserve the raiment which he wore; 


“No. I will 





and she remembered that he was fasting—that he 
had eaten nothing since the morning—and that 
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he was not fit to be alone. She stopped him, 
therefore, before he could reach the door. 

“Your bidding shall be done,” she said, “of 
course,” 

“Tell them, then, that they must seck me here 
if they want me.” 

‘But, Josiah, think of the parish—of the peo- 
ple who respect you—for their sakes let it not be 
said that you were taken away by policemen.” 

“Was St. Paul not bound in prison? Did he 
think of what the people might see ?” 

“If it were necessary, I would encourage you 
to bear it without a murmur.” 

“It is necessary, whether you murmur or do 
not murmur. Murmur, indeed! Why does not 
your voice ascend to heaven with one loud wail 
against the cruelty of man?” 

Then he went forth from the room into an empty 
chamber on the other side of the passage; and 
his wife, when she followed him there after a few 
minutes, found him on his knees, with his fore- 
head against the floor, and with his hands clutch- 
ing at the scanty hairs of his head. Often before 
had she seen him so, on the same spot, half 
groveling, half prostrate in prayer, reviling in his 
agony all things around him—nay, nearly all 
things above him—and yet striving to reconcile 
himself to his Creator by the humiliation of con- 
fession, 

It migkt be better with him now, if only he 
could bring himself to some softness of heart, 
Softly she closed the door, and placing the candle 
on the mantel-shelf, softly she knelt beside him, 
and softly touched his hand with hers. He did 
not stir nor utter a word, but seemed to clutch at 
his thin locks more violently than before. Then 
she kneeling there, aloud, but with low voice, with 
her thin hands clasped, uttered a prayer in which 
she asked her God to remove from her husband 
the bitterness of that hour. He listened till she 
had finished, and then he rose slowly to his feet. 

“Tt isin vain,” saidhe. “It isallinvain. It 
is all in vain,” 

Then he returned back to the parlor, and seat- 
ing himself again in the arm-chair, remained 
there without speaking till past midaight. At 
last, when she told him that she herself was very 
cold, and reminded him that for the last hour 
there had been no fire, still speechless, he went 
up with her to their bed. 

Early on the following morning she contrived to 
let him know that she was about to send a neigh- 
bor’s son over with a note to Mr. Walker, fearing 
to urge him further to change his mind; but 
hoping that he might express his purpose of doing 
so when he heard that the letter was to be sent; 
but he tcok no notice whatever of her words, At 
this moment he was reading Greek with his 
daughter, or rather rebuking her because she 
could not be induced to read Greek. 

“Oh, papa,” the poor girl said, “‘don’t scold 
me now. Iam so unhappy because of all this,” 

** And am not I unhappy ?”’ he said, as he closed 
the book. ‘“ My God, what have I done against 
thee, that my lines should be cast in such terrible 
places ?” 

The letter was sent to Mr. Walker. ‘He knows 
himeelf to be innocent,” said the poor wife, writ- 
ing what best excuse she knew how to make, 
“and thinks that he should take no step himself 
in such a maiter, He will not employ a lawyer, 
and he says that he should prefer that he should 
be sent for, if the law requires his presence at 
Bilverbridge on Thursday.” All this she wrote, 
as though she felt that she ought to employ a 
high tone in defending her husband’s purpose ; 
but she broke down altogether in the few words 
of the postscript. ‘* Indeed, indeed I have done 
what I could!” Mr. Walker understood it all, 
both the high tone and the subsequent fali. 

On the Thursday morning, at about ten o’clock, 
a fly stopped at the gate of the Hogglestock Par- 
sonage, and out of it there came twomen. One 
was dressed in ordinary bla>k clothes, and seemed 
from his bearing to be a respectable man of the 
middle class of life. He was, however, the super- 
intendent of police for the Silverbridge district. 
The other man was a policeman, pure and simple, 
with the helmet-looking hat which has lately be- 
come common, and all the ordinary half-military 
and wholly disagreeable outward adjuncts of the 
profession, ‘‘ Wilkins,” said the superintendent, 
‘likely enough I shall want you, for they tell me 
the gent is uncommon strange. But if I don’t 
call you when I come out, just open the door like 
a servant, and mount up on the box when we’re 
in, And don’t speak nor say nothing.” Then the 
senior policeman entered the house, 

He found Mrs. Crawley sitting in the parlor with 
her bonnet and shawl on, and Mr. Crawley in the 
arm-chair, leaning over the fire. “I suppose we 
had better go with you,” said Mrs. Crawley, di- 
rectly the door was opened ; for of course she had 
seen the arrival of tha fly from the window. 

“The gentleman had better come with us if 
he'll be so kind,” said Thompson, “ I’ve brought 
a close carriage for him.” 

“But I may go with him?” said the wife, with 
frightened voice. “I may accompany my hus- 
band. He is not well, sir, and wants assistance.” 

Thompson thought about it for a moment before 
he spoke. There was room in the fly for only 
two, or if for three, still he knew his place better 
than to thrust himself inside together with his 
prisoner and his prisoner’s wife. He had been 
specially asked by Mr. Walker to be very civil. 
Only one could sit on the box with the driver, and 
if the request was conceded the poor policeman 
must walk back. The walk, however, would not 
kill the policeman. “All right, ma’am,” said 
Thompson; “that is, if the gentleman will just 

his word not to get out till I ask him.” 

“He will not! He will not!” said Mrs. Craw- 


“Ss will pass my word for nothing,” said Mr. 
Crawley. 

Upon hearing this, Thompson assumed a very 
long face, and shook his head as he turned his 
eyes first toward the husband and then toward 
the wife, and shrugged his shoulders, and com- 
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pressing his lips, blew out his breath, as though | 
in this way he might blow off some of the mingled 
sorrow and indignation with which the gentle- 
man’s words afflicted him. 

Mrs. Crawley rose and came close tohim. ‘ You 
may take my word for it, he will not stir. You 
may indeed. He thinks it incumbent on him not 
to give any undertaking himself, because he feels 
himself to be so harshly used.” 

“*T don’t know about harshness,” said Thomp- 
son, brindling up. “A close carriage brought, 
and——” 

‘I will walk, IfI am made to go, I will walk,” 
shouted Mr. Crawley. 

“I did not allude to you—or to Mr. Walker,” 
said the poor wife. “I know you have been most 
kind. I meant the harshness of the circum- 
stances, Of course he is innocent, and you must 
feel for him.” 

‘* Yes, I feel for him, and for you too, ma’am.” 

** That is all I meant. He knows his own inno- 
cence, and therefore he is unwilling to give way 
in anything.” 

‘“*Of course he knows hisself, that’s certain. 
But he’d better come in the carriage, if only be- 
cause of the dirt and slush.” 

‘* He will go in the carriage ; and I will go with 
him. There will be room there for you, sir.” 

Thompson looked up at the rain, and told him- 
self that it was very cold. Then he remembered 
Mr. Walker’s injunction, and bethought himself 
that Mrs, Crawley, in spite of her poverty, was a 
lady. He conceived even unconsciously the idea 
that something was due to her because of her | 
poverty. ‘I'll go with the driver,” said he, “ but 
he’ll only give hisself a deal of trouble if he at- 
tempts to get out.” 

“He won’t; he won't,” said Mrs. Crawley. 
* And I thank you with all my heart.” 

**Come along then,” said Thompson. 

She went up to her husband, hat in hand, and 
looking round to see that she was not watched, 
put the hat on his head, and then lifted him, as it 
were, from his chair. He did not refuse to be led, 
and allowed her to throw round his shoulders the 
old cloak which was hanging in the passage, and 
then he passed out, and was the first to seat | 
himself in the Silverbridge fly. His wife fol- 
lowed him, and did not hear the blandishments | 
with which Thompson instructed his myrmidon to | 


follow through the mud on foot. Slowly they 
made their way through the lanes, and it was 
nearly twelve when the fly was driven into the 
yard of the George and Vulture at Silverbridge. 

Silverbridge, though it was blessed with a mayor 
and corporation, and was blessed also with a Mem- 
ber of Parliament all to itself, was not blessed with 
any court-house. The magistrates were therefore 
compelled to sit in the big room at the George 
and Vulture, in which the county balls were cele- 
brated, and the meeting of the West Barsetshire 
Free Masons was held. That part of the country 
was, no doubt, very much ashamed of its back- 
wardness in this respect, but as yet nothing had 
been done to remedy the evil. Thompson and his 
fly were therefore driven into the yard of the inn, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Crawley were ushered by him 
into a little bed-chamber, close adjoining the big 
room in which the magistrates were already 
assembled. 

“There’s a bit of fire here,” said Thompson, 
‘and you can make yourselves a little warm.” 
He himself was shivering with the cold. “When 
the gents is ready in there, 1’ll just come and 
fetch you.” 

“I may go in with him?” said Mrs, Crawley. 

“Tl have a chair for you at the end of the 
table, just nigh tohim,” said Thompson. “You 
can slip into it and say nothing to nobody.” 

Then he left them and went away to the magis- 
trates. 

Mr. Crawley had not spoken a word since he 
had entered the vehicle. Nor bad she said much 
to him, but had sat with him holding his hand in 
hers, Now he spoke to her: 

* Where is it that we are?” he asked, 

** At Silverbridge, dearest.” 

* But what is this chamber? 
here ?” 

‘We are to wait here till the magistrates are 
ready. They are in the next room,” 

* But this is the inn?” 


And why are we 





** Yes, dear, it is the inn.” 

‘* And I see crowds of people about.” 

There were crowds of people about. There 
had been men in the yard, and others standing 
about on the stairs, and the public room was full 
of men who were curious to see the clergyman 
who had stolen twenty pounds, and to hear what 
would be the result of the case before the magis- 
trates. He must be committed, so, at least, said 
everybody ; but then there would be the question 
of bail. Would the magistrates let him out on 
bail, and who would be the bailsmen ?” 

‘* Why are the people here ?” said Mr. Crawley. 

“T suppose it is the custom when the magis- 
trates are sitting,” said his wife. 

“They have come to see the degradation of a 
clergyman,” said he, ‘‘and they will not be dis- 
appointed,” 

“Nothing can degrade but guilt,” said his 
wife. 





** Yes, misfortune can degrade, and poverty. A 
man is degraded when the cares of the world press 
so heavily upon him that he cannot rouse himself. 


| They have come to look at me as though I were a 


hunted beast.” 
‘“* It is but their custom always on such days.” 
“They have not always a clergyman before 
them as a criminal.” 
while, while she was chafing his cold hands. 
** Would that I were dead, before they had brought 
me to this! 
“Ts it not right, dear, that we should all bear 
what He sends us ?” 
** Would that I were dead !” he repeated. 


Would that I were dead!” | 


| 


Then he was silent for a | 


| 


load is too heavy for me to bear, and I would that | 


| I were dead !” 


The time seemed to be very long before Thomp- 
son returned and asked them to accompany him 
into the big room. When he did so, Mr. Crawley 


| grasped hold of his chair, as though he had 


resolved that he would not go. But his wife 
whispered a word to him, and he obeyed her, 

* He will follow me,” she said to the policeman. 

And in that way they went from the small room 
into the large one. Thompson went first, Mrs. 
Crawley with her vail down came next, and the 
wretched man followed his wife, with his eycs 
fixed upon the ground and his hands clasped to- 
gether upon his breast. He could at first have 
sen nothing, and could hardly have known where 
he was when they placed him inachair. She, 
with a better courage, contrived to look round 
through her vail, and saw that there was a long 
board or table, covered with green cloth, and that 
six or seven gentlemen were sitting at one end of 
it, while there seemed a crowd standing along the 
sides and about the room, Her husband was 
seated at the other end of the table, near the 
corner,and round the corner, so that she might be 
close to him, her chair had been placed. On the 
other side of him there was another chair, now 
empty, intended for any professional gentleman 
whom he might choose to employ. 

There were five magistrates sitting there. 
Lord Lufton, from Framley, was in the chair; a 
handsome man, still young, who was very popular 
in the county. The check which had been cashed 
had borne his signature, and he had, consequently, 
expressed his intention of not sitting at the board; 
but Mr. Walker, desirous of having him there, 
had overruled him, showing him that the loss 
was not his loss; the check, if stolen, had not 
been stolen from him; he was not the prose- 
cator. 

“No, by Jove,” said Lord Lufton ; “if I could 
quash the whole thing, I'd do it at once! 

** You can’t do that, my lord, but you may help 
us at the board,” said Mr. Walker. 

Then there was the Hon. George De Courcy, 
Lord De Courcy’s brother from Castle Courcy. 
Lord De Courcy did not live in the county, but 


hf& brother did so, and endeavored to maintain 
thé glory of the family by the discretion of his 
conduct. He was not, perhaps, among the wisest 


of men} but he did very well as a country magis- 
trate, holding his tongue, keeping his eyes open, 
and, on such occasions as this, obeying Mr. 
Walker in ali things. Dr. Tempest was also there, 
the rector of the parish, he bemmg both magistrate 
and clergyman. There were mans in Silverbridge 
who declared that Dr. Tempest would bave done 
far better to stay away when a brother clergyman 
was thus to be brought before the bench ; but it 





| 








had been long since Dr. Tempest had cared 
what was said about him in Silverbridge. He had 
become so accustomed to the life he led as to like 
to be disliked, and to be enamored of unpopu 
larity. So when Mr. Walker had ventured to 
suggest to him, that, perhaps, he might not 
choose to be there, he had laughed Mr. Walker 
to scorn. 

“Of course I shall be there,” he said. “I am 
interested in the case—very much interested. Of 
course I shall be there.” 








MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE NINTH LECTURE.—MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO 
GREENWICH FAIR. 

‘So, Mr. Cauprz, I hope you enjoyed yourself 
at Greenwich. How do I know you've been at 
Greenwich? I know it very well, sir; know all 
about it; know more than you think I know. I 
thought there was something in the wind. Yes, 
I was sure of it, when you went out of the house 
to-day. I knew it by the looks of you, though I 
didn’t say anything. Upon my word! And you 
call yourself a respectable man, and the father of 
afamily Going to a fair among all sorts of peo- 
ple—at your time of life! Yes, and never think of 
taking your wife with you. Oh, no! you can go 
and enjoy yourself out, with J don’t know who; 
go out, and make youself very pleasant, I dare 
say. Don’t tell me; I hear what a nice compan- 
ion Mr, Caudle is ; what a good-tempered person. 
Ha! I only wish people could see you at home— 
that’s all. Butso itis with men, They can keep 
all their good temper for out-of-doors—their 
wives never see any of it. Oh, dear! I’m sure I 
don’t know who’d be a poor woman! + 

**Now, Caudle, [’m not in an ill-temper—not at 
all. I know I used to be a fool when we were first 
married ; I used to worry and fret myself to death 
when you went out; but I’ve got over that. I 
wouldn’t put myself out of the way now for the 
best man that ever trod. For what thanks does 
a poor woman get? None atall. No; it’s those 
who don’t care for their families who are the best 
thought of. I only wish I could bring myself not 
to care for mine. 

‘And why couldn’t you say, like a man, you 
were going to Greenwich Fair when you went out ? 
It’s no use your saying that, Mr. Caudle ; don’t 
tell me that you didn’t think of going ; you’d made 
your mind up to it, and you know it. Pretty 
games you’ve had, no doubt! I should like to 
have been behind you—that’s all. A man at your 
time of life! 

** And I, of course, I never want to go out. Oh, 
no! I may stay at home with the cat. You 
couldn’t think of taking your wife and children, 
like any other decent man, to a fair. Oh, no, you 
never care to be seen with us. I’m sure many 
people don’t know you're married at all—how can 
they? Your wife’s never seen with you. Oh, no, 
anybody but those belonging to you! 

‘*Greenwich Fair, indeed! Yes—and of course 
you went up and down the hill, running and rac- 
ing with nobody knows who, Don’t tell me; I 
know what you are when you're out. You don’t 
suppose, Mr. Caudle, I’ve forgotten that pink 
bonnet, do you? No; I won't hold my tongue, 


“The | and I’m not a foolish woman. It’s no matter, sir, 


if the pink bonnet was fifty years ago—it’s all the 
same for that. No; and if I live for fifty years to 
come, I never will leave off talking of it. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, Mr. Caudle. 
Ha! few wives would have been what I’ve been to 
you. I only wish my time was to come over 
again—that’s all. I wouldn’t be the fool I have 
been. 

“Going to a fair! and I suppose you had your 
fortune told by the gipsies? You needn’t have 
wasted your money. I’m sure I can tell you your 
fortune if you go on as youdo, Yes, the jail will 
be your fortune, Mr. Caudle, And it would be no 
matter—none at all—if your wife and children 
didn’t suffer with you. 

‘And then you must go riding upon donkeys— 
You didn't go riding upon donkeys? Yes; it’s 
very well for you to say so; but I dare say you 
did. I tell you, Caudle, I know what you are when 
you're out. I wouldn't trust any of you—you, 
especially, Caudle, 

“Then you must go in the thick of the fair, and 
have the girls scratching your coat with rattles |! 
You couldn’t help it, if they did scratch your coat ? 
Don’t tell me; people don’t scratch coats unless 
they’re encouraged to do it. And you must go in 
a swing too. You didn’t goina swing? Well, if 
you didn’t, it was no fault of yours; you wished 
to go, ’'ve no doubt, 

“‘ And then you must go into the shows? There, 
you don’t deny that. You did go into a show. 
What of it, Mr, Caudle? A good deal of it, sir. 
Nice crowding and squeezing in those shows, I 
know. Pretty places! And you a married man 
and the father of a family. No, I won’t hold my 
tongue. It’s very well for you to threaten to get 
up. You’re to go to Greenwich Fair, and race up 
and down the hill, and play at kiss in the ring, 
Pah! it’s disgusting, Mr. Caudle. Oh, I dare say 
you did play at it ; if you didn’t, you’d have liked, 
and that’s just as bad ; and you can go into swings 
and shows, and roundabouts. If I was you, If 
should hide my head under the clothes, and be 
ashamed of myself. 

** And what is most selfish—most mean of you, 
Caudle—you can go and enjoy yourself, and never 
so much as bring home for the poor children a 
gingerbread nut. Don’t tell me that your pocket 
was picked of a pound of nuts! Nice company 
you must have been in to have your pocket 
picked. 

‘But I dare say I shall hear all about it to- 
morrow. I've no doubt, sir, you were dancing at 
the Crown-and-Anchor. I should like to have seen 
you. No; I’m not making myself ridiculous, 
It’s you that’s making yoursel ridiculous ; and 
everybody that knows you says so. Everybody 
knows what I have to put up with from gou. 

**Going to a fair, indeed! At your time——” 





“Here,” says Caudle, “‘I dozed off, hearing 
confusedly the words—hills—gipsies—rattles— 
roundabouts—swings—pink bonnet—nuts,” 
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“THE KITCHEN MAID ”—By Moeslager. 


Tue engraving of a girl engaged in polishing a tions and relics of the past. 
vessel, which we present on this page, is from a 
capital picture to be seen in the gallery of H. W. 
Derby, No. 845 Broadway. Moeslager, the artist, 


the history of Georgia and Masonry, will interest | nutritious than salt beef. The South American 
all who take an interest in preserving the tradi- | peer js all lean. 
A further disadvantage is, that the animal is 











MEAT FOR THE MILLION. 


we shall have good reason to be satisfied. Thé 
first of these is now pretty well known as 
Liebig’s Extractum Carnis ; the second, that of 
killed while in a state of high excitement from | Mr. Morgan, is an improved process of salting ; 
exercise. Wild herds are driven in from pasture | the third, of Messrs. Paris and Sloper, may be 
In the prairies of South America, animals are | at full gallop into a large enclosed space, and | called the deoxygenating process. Baron Liebig’s 


who painted this picture, reminds us, in his man- | so plenty that plans for bringing their meat here ‘ then goaded out one by one to meet the knife of plan has one great merit: it extracts almost all 


ner of working, of Carl Hubner, whose 
pictures are so well-known in this coun- 
try, to which some of them find their 
way every year. From the engraving 
some idea may be formed of the truth- 
fulness that pervades Moeslager’s char- 
acters—the types of which, in our judg- 
ment, are generally better than those 
selected by Hubner. Apart from this, 
the painting is wrought out with great 
power and attention to details. The 
school to which the artist belongs is 
not one in which shirking difficulties is 
tolerated. Everything in the picture 
bears evidence of having been carefully 
studied from the particular object re- 
presented, though, with all this accu- 
racy, there is nothing ¢ither in the 
color or composition to disturb the 
harmony of the whole. 

The genre style is not yet as common 
a one with our American artists as we 
trust it will come to be, though some of 
our artists have already made for them- 
selves a deserved reputation in this 
branch of art. The study of every-day 
life, and the representation of the or- 
dinary duties, actions, trials and re- 
wards, which make up daily existence, 
are more characteristic of European 
art than of our own. To any one who 
visits a gailery where foreign pictures 
are hung side by side with those of our 
own artists, this contrast will be the 
mure striking. Perhaps as convenient 
a place to see this is the very gallery in 
which is the original of ‘‘ The Kitchen 
Maid.” It has the advantage of con- 
taining the entire collection made by 
a private gentleman of fortune and 
taste, and thus escapes the difficulty in 
the way ot a public gallery, which is 
collected «enerally by accident and do- 
nui. Rach picture being selected 
for its merits, and the art of Europe 
being represented with our own, the 
contrast is the more striking. With 
Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,” “ The 
Burial of Counts Horn and Egmont,” 
Eastman Johnson’s “Old Kentucky 
Home,” and the rest of the collection 
which fitly support these, the oppor- 
tunity for the contrast is the best now 
offered in the galleries of this city. 








Masonic Relics in the Solomon 
Lodge, Savannah, Georgia. 
Tus interesting group of relics, now 
in the possession of Solomon’s Lodge, 
at Savannah, Ga., were sketched on the 
spot by our artist. The Bible, sying 


open upon the table, was presented, in 1735, t ; : 
to the Lodge by General James Oglethorpe, | process of preservation by salting, to a great ex- | for perhaps five or six hours immediately before | 
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‘‘THE KITCHEN MAID.”—FROM A PAINTING BY MOESLAGER. 


the watery constituents from the pre- 
served meat. We know that in every 
hundred pounds of butcher meat there 
are about seventy-eight pounds of 
water. Now, water is good enough in 
itself, and (especially) when mixed with 
other things, but is certainly not worth 
the expense ot bringing from South 
America, On the other hand, the 
Extractum Carnis, which is something 
like treacle in consistency, and glaze 
in flavor, is fit for nothing but soup ; 
and we want something with more 
body in it for hard-working men and 
women. We obtain this by the other 
plans, but then we have the water as 
well; so that an absolutely perfect 
process has still to be invented. 

In — Liebig’s Extractum, the 
meat, after 1anging to cool for twenty- 
four hours, is put into rapidly revolv- 
ing cylinders, armed with sharp teeth 
inside, and so torn into a pulp, much 
in the same Way as paper is made. This 
pulp is passed into a vat with water, 
and is steamed for an hour ; after which 
it flows on to a trough-shaped reser- 
voir or strainer, by which the liquor is 
separated from the in-nutritious fibre : 
and the former drips into another vat, 
where all the fat is skimmed off. We 
have now to get rid of the water, and 
this is done by boiling the liquor in 
large open vats with jets of steam ; at 
the same time, a current of air from 
bellows is passed over the surface, to 
mcrease the evaporation, and to pre- 
vent the steam from returning, con- 
densed, into the vats. This process 
lasts for about eight hours; and the 
condensed liquor is then filtered off, 
and ready for packing in tins or jars. 
One pound of this essence contains 
the goodness of thirty-three pounds ot 
meat, or enough to make soup for ten 
dozen men; and we can testify to its 
excellence. It is at present sold almost 
entirely by apothecaries, who must 
make a large profit on it. 

Mr. Morgan, the author of the second 
plan, avails himself of the natural or- 
gans of circulation for diftusing the 
brine through the meat. The heart is 
opened, and the blood allowed to run 
out ; then, into the left ventricle, where 
all circulation begins, is fastened a 
gutta-percha tube, communicating with 
a reservoir of brine some twenty feet 
above the ground. By natural pres- 
sure, the liquor permeates every arte 
and vein; and the completion of the 

rocess is asceriained when the brine 
vegius to flow from the right ventricle, 
or the terminus of our natural circula- 
tion. The whole process for preserv- 
ing an ox only occupies about ten 
minutes; the pressure exerted being 
about eleven pounds to the square inch, 
and some thirteen gallons of brine 
being injected. Its completeness is 

roved by the fact, that if an incision 

e afterward made in the flesh, a stream 
of brine exudes, It has also thig ad- 


are exciting attention. It is well known that the , the slaugkterer; so that they have been chased | vantage over the ordinary process of salting trom 
the outside, that it does not extract the natural 
| juices of the meat. As @ preservative agont, it 


i i iti lities, by | being killed. Now, we know that the result of , : 
the founder of the colony of Georgia, and has | tent deprives meat of its nutritious qualities, by ing k . Now, with and coagulates t 
pede ever since in the possession of the Lodge, | extracting much of the albuminous and nitroge- | this active exercise is to exhaust the nitrogenous po eye the meat j and it ig atte nn 


and used by them in the ceremonies of initiation. | nous elements. No experienced housewife will | constituents of the flesh, and thus to render it | its action by the a 
main element of a vegetable diet) and nitrate of 


Of the swords, the larger, with the curved blade, | have a boiled round of beef for dinner without | even more sensitive to the subsequent extractive 


belonged also to Ogle- 
thorpe; and the other, 
the straight one, was La- 
fayette’s, and was used 
by him in the ceremonies 
at the laying the corner- 
stone of the Pulaski and 
Greene monument in Sa- 
vannah, in the year 1826, 
The pitcher is covered 
with Masonic designs, and 
was made in France and 
presented to the Lodge in 
1820. The chair was pre- 
sented to the Lodge, in 
1865, by Charles C. Jones, 
Esq., and thus described 
in his letter accompany- 
ing the gift : 
SAVANNAH, Oct. 31, 1865. 
To the W. M., Wardens and 
Brethren of Solomon's Lodge. 
No. 1, F. A. M., Savannah, 
Georgia. 
GENTLEMEN—Permit me to 
offer for your acceptance & 
chair, made of a portion of . 
the oak under which, if tra- ‘ S 
dition may be relied upon, S 


General Oglethorpe organ- XS \ ~ 


ized the first Masonic Lodge 
in Georgia. That oak, vener- 
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able in its antiquity, and SS 


consecrated by several his- 
torical associations connect- 


ed with the early settlement S . 
of Georgia, grew upon the SSS 


bermuda-covered bluff of 
Sunbury, once the principal 
seaport town of this State. 
Some years since, yielding to 
the inevitable law of decay, 
this monarch of the primeval 
forest bowed its aged, moss- 
covered head, and now not 
a vestige remains to remind 
one of its former existence. 
The slats of the chair are 
made of a “ Pride of China, ’ 
growing near. 

I trust that this rude me- 
mento may not prove unin- 
eresting. 

With my respecttul regards 
for yourselves, and sincere 
appreciation ot the ends and 


aims of your time-honored institution, I have the honor 


to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


Caarezs C. Jones, JR. 





MASUNIC RELICS IN TLE BOLOMON LODGE, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


the liquor in which the beef has been boiled, and | whether we can get as good meat from Brazil as 
contains no small portion of its albumen and | we have here; but there is no doubt that we can 


The gavels represented below were also made nitrogen, It is found that this extractive process | get it sufficiently good ; and if any one of the pro- 


from portions of the same oak tree, and were 
—, to the Lodge in 1859. Such an interest- 
r 


of salting operates much more rapidly upon lean | cesses which we are about to describe will bring 


ag group of relics, so intimately connected with | than upon fat meat. Hence salt pork is more it to our homes at from eight to ten cents a pound 












dition of phosphoric acid (the 


—. The third proce 
owever, promises ta give 
us meat in its fresh and 
raw state, like butcher 
meat just killed, at from 
— to ten cents a pqund, 
he principle is not new, 
for just thirty years ago a 
patent was taken out for 
preserving meat in cases, 
whence the oxygen was 
exhausted, and its place 
supplied by gases which 
are non-supporters of coms 
bustion. This wasa French 
patent, and proposed, after 
soaking the meat in brine, 
to replace atmospheric air 
by carbonic acid gas, or by 
a combination of hydrogen 
andazote. The gas which 
the present patentees use 
is still a secret; but the 
whole process, if success- 
ful, deserves for its in‘ 
genuity and utility the 
rotection of a patent. 
ne advantage is, that we 
get rid of the bone, and 
retain the fat. Thus, in 
enumerating the merits of 
our three plans, we may 
| remember that the first 
gets rid of water and bone, 
but loses the carbonaceous 
elements contained in the 
fat ; the second retains all 
the principles of the meat, 
but little deteriorated by 
salting, yet gives the use- 
less cost of importing bone 
and water; the third still 
imports the water, but 
saves the carriage of bone, 
and retains the nutriment 
of the fat. A very simple 
lan is resorted to for ex- 
1austing the oxygen from 
the tins in which the meat. 
is packed—water is forced 
in from a small hole in 
the bottom, and alli air 
thus driven out at another 
small hole in the top, the 
tins being otherwise her- 
meticaily sealed. As soon 


giving us the following day a bow] of pease-soup ; | powers of the brine in which it is to be preserved. | a the water begins to cn Go cour Ste, 
and with good reason, for the latter is made with | These two causes make it still a matter of doubt | pF ap hte he 4 — a a ae 
its place. The stopping of the two orifices must be 
a matter of some nicety, as the whole merit of the 
plan rests on the complete exclusion of atmospheric 
air ; but however this may be done, when the holes 
are soldered up, each tin is ready for exportation. 
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TORNADO IN MISSISSIPPI. 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
Tornado in Mississippi. 


A fearful tornado recently swept across the country, 
about seventy-five miles above Vicksburg. In Island 
97 in the Mississipi River it made a pathway through 
the woods about four hundred yards wide, tearing the 
trees up and tossing them violently in every direction. 
Its course was about south-west, varying toward the 
west. All the buildings on the plantation of Mrs. 
Nelson, on the banks of the Mississippi, were prostrated. 
A wagon, with a pair of mules attached, was carried 
ninety feet, overturned and smashed. Mrs. Nelson 
was fatally injured by falling timbers, and two of her 
children were badly hurt. Various other destructions 
ot property are reported, and several losses of life. 


A Reduction in the Tariff, 


A gentleman who had been informed of the extor- 
tions usually practiced by the hackmen of New York, 
narrates the following plan which he devised and prac- 
ticed with success in a recent visit to the metropolis. 
Having a lady with him, he took a carriage at the depot, 
and the following was his experience: Upon reaching 
the hotel he, alighted and asked the price for the ser- 


A REDUCTION IN THE TARIFF, 


vice. ‘Five dollars,” said Jehu. Handing him a five 
dollar greenback, the gentleman inquired quietly: 
“What is your number?” ‘Four dollars,’’ he an- 


swered gruffiy. ‘‘ Here are four dollars. What is your 
number?’ ‘Three dollars,” said the fellow sulkily. 
“Here are three. Now your number, sir?” ‘*Two 
dollars—little ‘nuff, too,’”’ rejoined the driver. ‘Two 
then; here they are. What is your number?” “ One 
dollar, cap’n—one dollar’ll do,’”’ replied whip. ‘‘ Here 


is your dollar,’ said our friend, civilly; ‘‘all you are 
entitled to. It’s no consequence as to your number 
now. Good morning.” And the parties separated 
mutually wiser. 


A Big Thing on Ice. 


A Quebec paper describes the following novel style of 
progression on one of the skating rinks in the vicinity 
of that city: ‘Among those on the ice,a young lady 
attracted great attention. She had with her a large 
Newfoundland dog, and attached to the collar round 
the animal’s neck was a pair of reins; these she held 
in her hands, and the dog directing her course on the 
ice, she in this way skipped along in very swift and 
graceful style.’’ 





BIG THING ON ICE. 
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A CANDIDATE FOR THE JEROME MEDAL. 


A Candidate for the Jerome Medal. 


A Boston paper tells a story of an Irish teamster, 
who, seeing a lady unable to cross a street during one 
of the days of the slush, re:ned his horse so as to bring 
bis sled directly across the street—in Boston the streets 
are not all wide—whereupon ‘the lady accepted his ex- 
tended hand and crossed without difficulty on the sled. 
It is not stated that the Irishman has any intention of 
competing for Mr. Jerome’s prize medal, but it would 
be an excellent plan if he could be sent to all the col- 
leges of the country in rotation, and finally to Congress; 
but in default of this, the next best plan is to give the 
greatest publicity to his politeness, and make ‘t pro- 
ductive of the greatest influence, is to picture it on this 
page of Frank LEsLIe’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Foiled by a Dog. 


In Cincinnati, recently, an attempt to rob the house 
of Mr. J. Sickling was foiled by a dog, in the following 
way: The gentlemen of the house were absent, and 
only a young lady, fortunately accompanied by a large 
bull-terrier dog, remained at home. The dog being 
excited by a noise heard outside, attracted the attention 
of the young lady. Finally a loud knock being made 
upon the door alarmed her, but being reassured by the 


FOILED BY A DOG, 


evident anxiety of the dog to get out, she opened it, 
when the animal, leaping out, caught one of the two 
intended thieves by the throat and brought him to the 

ound. Hts companion, alarmed at his fate and the 
usty screams of the young lady for assistance, took to 
his heels. The piteous cries of the fellow, and his 
begging to ‘take off your dog,’’ touched the better 
feelings of Miss J., and she succeeded in releasing the 
dog’s hold, and retaining him (pity that her humanity 
was 80 aroused) until the would-be robber scaled the 
fence and made his escape, and that before the neigh- 
bors, two of whom made their appearance in less than 
five minutes from the time the dog grappled him, could 
arrive. On an examination, it/was seen that the in- 
tention of the thieves was to fire the dwelling, they 
being aware of the absence of Mr. Sickling, and then to 
rob the house, as they had probably calculated that the 
whole family were absent. 


A Courageous Woman. 

A remarkable instance of presence of mind occurred 
recently near the town of St. Augustine, Florida. A 
young lady, desirous of a walk after the heat of the day, 
took a stroll, book in hand, in the surrounding fields. 
Being deeply interested in the book she was reading, 
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A COUBAGEOUS WOMAN. 
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A SINGULAR DEATH, 


she heeded not that her steps had left the beaten track, 
and that, instead of the winding pathway, she was 
wading through the long grass. Our heroine was pro- 
ceeding at a very leisurely pace, when she was startled 
by treading on something which gave abundant signs oi 
iife by a most extraordinary process of wriggling, coil- 
ingand uncoiling, all of which movements were per- 
tormed simultaneously, and in so dexterous a manner 
as to be highly amusing to any person not an actor in 
the scene. Observing, at the first glance that she had 
trodden on a snake’s neck, about an inch or an inch 
and a half below its head, and that, from the positior 
in which it was then placed, it could not turn its head 
sufficiently to bite her, she bravely made up her min 
to detain the reptile a prisoner until assistance arrived, 
and with Spartanlike courage carried out her resolution. 
In about twenty minutes she was relieved from her 
arduous task, and the snake, which was nearly four fee‘ 
in length, was speedily dispatched with the thick end oi 
afishing-rod. The danger passed, the fair stroller cx- 
pressed herself none the worse of her adventure, al 
though she declined to pursue her walk any further tha 
evening. 
A Singular Death. 
Since the old bridge, three miles south of Lewisburg, 
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TOO MUCH FOR HER. 


West Virginia, was burned by the rebel General Heth, 
the Greenbriar river has been crossed at that point by 
means of a ferry. On the 3d of this month the ice in the 
river seemed about to break up. Mr, Hunter, the owner 
of the ferry, became afraid that the ferry-rope would 
be broken by the pressure. To prevent this, he climbed 
the tree to which one end of the rope was fastened, and 
cut one of the coils with his knife. It is supposed that 
the heavy cable, in unwinding, struck him upon the 
head with such force as to produce instant deat 
Too Much for Her. 

A good story is related of a prudish old maid in Provi- 
dence, R. L, who applied at a certain fashionable pho- 
tograph gallery in that city to have her picture en 
AS old maids are generally of a very inquisitive nature, 
always poking around where they have no business, she 
accidentally looked into the machine, and to her horror 
discovered objects that are reflected inverted, or, as she 
expressed it, ‘‘up-side down.’’ She peremptorily re- 
fused to sit any more, and adjusting her bonnet rfb- 
bons, remarked that ‘‘ that game was played out. She 
was not going to be stuck up in that manner if she 
never had a picture,”’ and with a swing of the “‘tilt- 
er” which would have done credit t a New York 





A NOVEL LECTURE SCHEME. 
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A TEMPEST IN A TEA-POT. 


Broadway fashionable, she sailed from the room with 
an air of insulted dignity. 


A Novel Lecture Scheme, 


The inhabitants of Easton, Pennsylvania, were re- 
cently excited by the posters and advertisements an- 
nouncing that on such an evening a learned “ profese 
sor’’ would give a grand exhibition in the public hall 
in which he would show the complete control he exer- 
cised over the feline and canine family, by making a 
number of cats and dogs do everything he desired of 
them. He requested the people to bring their “‘ house- 
hold pets.” A very large audience, made up of bipeds 
and quadrupeds in about equal proportions, assembled 
and crowded into the hall, which was soon filled with 
all varieties of men and women, as well as cats and dogs, 
The busy hum of expectation, the whispers of curiosity , 
the hardly suppressed growlings of the dogs, the ic- 
ting of the cats, the faint screams of some timid temale 
whose feline favorite was threatened by the canine com- 
panion of some rough in her vicinity, increasing gradu. 
ally as the hall became more and more crowded, reached 
finally such a storm of discordant sounds, that the at- 
tention of the audience was diverted from the object of 
their gatheriny, and the matter might have become 





AN EXCITEMENT IN CHURCH. 


serious had not the excitement been turned into another 
channel by the discovery of the fact that the lecturer, 
who had also acted as door-keeper, had disappeared, 
and curiously enough, had carried the money with him. 


A Tempest in a Tea-Pot. 


From Salem, Massachusetts, there comes a story of a 
favorite cat, who, tempted by the smell of catnip tea, 
thrust her head into the top of a tea-pot, and after 
drinking her fill, finding it impossible to withdraw her 
head, set off in a frightened race up and down-stairs, 
After creating a ‘ commotion in the house, she was 
finally relieved from ber disagreeable position, though 
the tea-pot had to be broken todo it. Whether herlove 
of catnip tea would lead her again into so foolish a 
a can only be told when the next occasion 
offers, 


An Exeitement in Church. 


The following scene is thus described in a Phila- 
delphia paper as having occurred in a Methodist church 
in that city, at the corner of East and First streets, in 
the third ward: “‘An evening meeting was in progress 
there, and in attendance were two women occupying the 
same pew. One of them suddenly recognized in the 
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other a person with whom she had accused nee pene ! 
ve 


of having improper intimacy. She determined to 
® distinct understanding sbout the matter there and 


the other 


wt af the ch 


put out of urch. The 


irate wife's attack appeared before Mayor 
and desired to make information against the 
oo = disorderly conduct, but her application was 


A Nat for the Naturalists. 


A story comes to pct a eau, wees was lately 
killed at Scottsville, while crawling over the 
by naturalists, and currently 
never appear in cold weather. 
ere, however, is an actual of a snake not only 


spresring in cold weather, but crawling over the snow. 
It makes a nut for the naturalists to crack, and in their 
hands we must leave it. 


A WEEK’S PLAIN SEWING. 


“Our sewing by the week! Well, I declare, 
this is a change, but never mind. ‘ La patience 
est amére, mais son fruit est doux ;’ and the young 
lady leaned over the elaborate embroidery 
pattern, and made tiny punctures with her little 
ivory stiletto, just for the purpose, it would seem, 
of sewing them up egain ; for the maiden’s fingers 
worked nimbly, and the merry air she hummed 








gave sufficient indication that the heart was light | 


and happy. It was evident at a glance that mis- 
fortune had befallen her, for there were lines of 
grief about the sweet mouth, and an undefinable 
longing in the depths of blue eyes, which gave a 
tender expression to the face, and caused the 
passer-by to desire a second look. She had been 
liberally educated and well brought up by an 
uncle and aunt; with the former she was a great 
favorite, but with her aunt, who had two or three 
daughters of her own by another marriage, she 
had always been an especial aversion. A few 
weeks before our story commences her uncle had 
died, and she found herself without a home—for 
just as soon as the funeral was over she was very 
politely informed that that house could be her 
residence no longer; so she had tried music- 
teaching, drawing, school-teaching, with no suc- 
cess ; and finally, almost despairing, had let her- 
self out by the week, as plain sewer and em- 
broiderer. 

There was nothing new to Fanny Herbert in 
her present elegant surroundings, for she had been 
accustomed to wealth and luxury; so she was 
very much at home here, and the little French 
clock on the mantel—with the historic muse re- 
clining so gracefully over its dial—had chimed the 
hour of twelve, before the aristocratic young 
lady, for whom Fanny was sewing, made her ap- 
pearance. She came in with a haughty bow, and 
a scarcely audible good-morning ; looked over the 
pattern of roses and leaves which Fanny had 
succeeded in sprinkling over the splendid fabric ; 
expressed her admiration in a few well-chosen 
words ; leaned back in her chair, and coolly sur- 
veyed our heroine, who, timid and blushing, was 
nervously trying to work as dexterously as before 
her entrance, 

Fanny had been engaged there over a week, and 
yet she could not feel at ease in the lady’s pres- 
ence. There was an indefinable something per- 
vading the atmosphere, which Fanny had no 
name for, but which was a decided barrier to any- 
thing like freedom. These articles lying scattered 
around in such elegant profusion were Miss 
Florence Deerborn’s wedding outfit, and Fanny 
had engaged to make them all. Miss Florence’s 
affianced, Mr. Harry Donolson, was no more like 
his promised bride than the loveliest June morn- 
ing is like the cloudiest midnight. He was 
warm-hearted, affectionate, intelligent, refined, 
and fine-looking, unsuspicious, and possessing 
every necessary manly attribute. Florence had a 
good figure, a stylish manner of dressing and a 
handsome face——this was all. 

There was nothing lovable in her disposition, 
and it was the wonder of all Harry Donolson’s 
friends how he could ever be attracted to so un- 
lovable woman; but there was the fact, and it 
was no one’s business but their own ; so no friend, 
however intimate, dared whisper to him of the 
uncongeniality, knowing too well that love is 
blind, and that every mortal is compelled to work 
out his or her experiences, without which trial 
and knowledge no one would be satisfied. 

Florence had hardly taken her eyes from 
Fanny’s face since she first entered the room, and 
finally remarked, in her indolent manner : 

“Miss Eerbert, I have been trying to think 
where I have seen you before ; your face is very 
familiar; were you ever in a fancy store on Broad- 
way ?” 

** Never, Miss Deerborn.” 

“Well, I know I have met you somewhere,’ 
said the imperious young lady, growing impa- 
tient at Fanny’s taciturnity. 

“Is my face familiar to you, Miss Herbert ?” 

Fanpy could not tell a falsehood; but she had 
her reasons for not wishing Miss Deerborn to 
know anything of her former life, so she an- 


swered : 

** Yes; I think I have met you before.” 

“If you are not the most provoking person I 
ever saw. Why do you not inform me where we 
may have seen each other. It isn’t possible that 
a sewing-girl can be ashamed of any other occu- 
pation, can it?” and the laugh was bitter and 
sarcastic. 

The indignant blood mounted to Fanny’s tem, 

es, and she bit her lips until they almost burst 
in the endeavor to restrain her temper ; for Fanny 
was no meek milk-and-water girl, but a dashing, 
vivacious, high-spirited maiden, who would not 
receive an insult without returning it with com- 
pound interest; so she laid her work in her lap, 
and looked her tormentor full in the face. 


| 


although I intended keeping the latter a secret 
from strangers. The last time I saw you, was at 
Mrs. Caronthe’s soiree, and if I remember rightly, 
you were very much delighted with some selec- 
tions from ‘Trovatore’ and ‘Norma’ which I 
gave you.” 

Miss Deerborn’s face would have been a study 
for a physiognomist then. Surprise and a little 
shame were written there, and with a hesitancy 
which she was not often troubled with, she said: 

** Well, you really must excuse me. Then you 
must have experienced some reverse of fortune. 
| Why did you not apply among your friends for a 
| situation as music-teacher? you could have done 
better at that than plain sewing. I should like 
you to give me a few lessons, if you have time.” 

Fanny thanked her, gave the desired promise, 
and made some inquiry about her work, which 
conveyed the idea unmistakably that Fanny did 
not wish to be asked any more questions. It was 
spring, bright and pleasant, and women with 
brooms and pails, mops and feather dusters, were 
engaged in cleaning the aristocratic mansion of 
Joseph Deerborn, and Fanny was requested to 
bring her sewing to the library, in order that Miss 
Florence’s boudoir might undergo the renovating 
process. It was a pleasant change for Fanny, 
and she looked with delight on the elegant collec- 
tion of books, and with a sigh, half-pleasure, half- 
regret, seated herself again to her task, The piano 
stood open, and the longing was almost irresist- 
ible to run her fingers over the keys, but she 
bravely turned her back to the fascinating rose- 
wood, and tried to become interested in her em- 
broidery. She heard a gentleman’s step in the 
parlor, and, looking up, saw coming toward her, 
with a pleasant smile of recognition on his hand- 
some face, Harry Donolson. She could not refuse 
the proffered band, for there was kindness and 
good-will in the friendly squeeze. 

“Why, what are you doing here, Miss Herbert ? 
You seem to be very busy,” his eyes rapidly taking 
in the lavish display of dry-goods, 

Fanny would not look in his face when she 
replied : 

**T am at present sewing for Miss Deerborn.” 

** Sewing for Miss Deerborn !” and his tone was 
fall of surprise. ‘Sewing fur Miss Deerborn!” 
he again repeated; “show the deuce did that 
come about ?” 

**You know, I suppose, of uncle’s death?” and 
the rosy lips quivered with feeling, and the blue 
eyes were heavy with unshed tears. 

**Yes, Miss Herbert, I heard of the sad event ; 
but what had ‘iat misfortune to do with your 
present ¢ ondition ?” 

A great deal, sir: after that I had no home.” 

“Good God!” said Mr. Donolson, “ are such 
things permitted? And did your uncle make no 
provision for his favorite ?” 

**His death was very sudden, and I understand 
no will has been found; though when he was 
dying he looked at me, and said: ‘Fanny, darling, 
I have looked out for your future.’ But I do not 
know how it is. But Iam young and strong, Mr. 
Donolson, and I shall probably always be able to 
get enough of this sort of employment.” 

Harry Donolson paced up and down the room 
for a few moments, then stopped abruptly before 
Fanny, and asked : 

**Is Miss Deerborn acquainted with these cir- 
cumstances ?” 

**She asked me a few questions this morning,” 
replied Fanny. 

“*Which you answered, I suppose ?” 

** Yes, sir, as well as I was able.” 

* And after this knowledge, will she allow you 
to stitch your life away on those confounded 
things? I shall speak to her about it.” 

“TIT beg, Mr. Donolson, that you will not quarrel 
with my bread and butter. There seems to be 
no other resource at present.” 

Just at this moment Florence came walking in, 
and comprehending the state of affairs, said, 
sarcastically: 

** Why really, Harry, when did you come in? I 
got no notice of your presence. Then you are ac- 
quainted with Miss Herbert? I hope I have not 
interrupted a. tete-d-téte ?” 

Fanny shot her a glance full of indignation from 
her expressive eyes, while Harry gave her a quiz- 
zical look, which she defiantly returned, 

**T have been talking with Miss Herbert about 
the terrible change in her circamstances, Florence; 
and surely you ought to know that this is not fit 
employment for her ”—taking up a breadth of the 
snowy fabric, and then throwing it impatiently 
down again. 

** Well, really, Mr. Donolson, what do you ex- 
pect me to do in the premises? I am not respon. 
sible for her loss of position. I think if Miss Her- 
bert were to speak the truth, she would inform 
you that I asked her why she did not get music- 
teaching to do instead of this ; but if she prefers 
plain sewing, why, surely, that is no concern of 
mine. I want my sewing done; she proposes to 
do it for me—what then, Mr. Donolson?” 

The young gentleman was evidently astonished 
at this new phase in his charmer’s disposition, 
and he said, quietly : 

** But Florence, we can both interest ourselves 
to procure music-scholars for Miss Herbert, and 
that will be ever so much more to her taste than 
this, I am sure.” 

** Won't you sing us something ?” and he politely 
offered his arm for Fanny’s acceptance. 

During the whole of this dialogue Fanny had 
kept very quiet, occasionally looking from one to 
the other, as if sorely perplexed and astonished, 
and now she was utterly at a loss what course to 
pursue. 
sat the picture of offended dignity, looking out of 
the window. Again he repeated : 

** Won't you please sing for us, Miss Herbert? 
I have never forgotten the music you favored us 
with at the soiree last winter.” 

Was he doing this to tease Florence? or was he 
| in earnest? which, Fanny could hardly decide, 








“* No, Mies Deerborn, Iam not ashamed of mg | but his manner was so cordial and sympativetic 
present occupation, or any event in my past life, | that she could not bear the thought of refusing 


She looked toward Miss Deerborn, who | 





him, so without looking again at the indignant 
queen, she seated herself at the piano, and with 
a light, dashing prelude, commenced the piece 
desired. Another followed, and still another, and 
while singing one of Verdi’s most exquisite pas-- 
sages, Mr. Donolson leaning back in his chair 
entranced, Miss Deerborn arose, pushed back her 
chair, stalked through the room, opened and 
closed the folding-doors with a crash, while poor 
Fanny, suddenly jerked from the heavenly height, 
where she had been soaring for the last half hour, 
looked at Mr. Donolson, who appeared not in the 
least ruffled or disturbed. 

“Oh, Mr. Donolson! what haveI done? You 
ought not to have urged me to sing,” and Fanny, 
woman-like, burst into tears. 

“Don’t be distressed in the least, Miss Herbert; 
I will go and see what all this means;” and Fanny 
tried to sew again, but the nervous little fingers 
trembled, and when Mr. Donolson returned with 
a tiny note in his hand, she felt that he had almost 
signed and sealed her death-warrant. 

**We have both received our dismissal, I think, 
Miss Herbert,” said he, smiling pleasantly; ‘‘I 
have mine at least,” and he gave her the note. 

She opened it, and read : 

_.“* Miss HersertT—After your artful and unlady- 
like conduct of this afternoon I can no longer 
tolerate you under my roof. You wiil oblige me 
by leaving at once. Enclosed you will find the 
amount due for work. 


*‘ FLoRENCE DEERBORN.” 


Fanny was just ready to sink, and she passed 
the note back to Mr. Donolson for perusal. He 
read it over, and remarked : 

“Tt only needed this to bring about a separa- 
tion, which will last for ever, Miss Herbert, so 
don’t be distressed on my account. Now, I have 
@ favor to ask of yoa—that you will accompany 
me home? You are already acquainted with my 
sister. Her name is Fanny, too.” 

But Fanny would not be persuaded, and she 
starte@ for her boarding-house heavy-hearted and 
discouraged. Evening came, and with it Harry 
and his sister Fanny, who would not be denied 
the pleasure of Miss Herbert’s society. Her 
trunks were removed, and she fonnd herself 
pleasantly situated among friendly, loving people, 
who did all in their power to amuse and enter- 
tain the solitary orphan. Some pupils were found 

or her in music, drawing and painting, and she 





was enabled to be perfectly independent. Never | 
before in her life had she been so happy. Harry | 
was home every evening, and music, reading and | 
conversation occupied the hours. Fanny was a | 
good reader as well as singer, and an accom- 
plished conversationalist. Harry was appreciative, | 
and no one could wonder that he sought her | 
society, and that every hour he could spare from 
business was devoted to her. 

Fanny had been with them six months, and 
although she and Harry had become exceedingly 
intimate and friendly, there had never been a 
word said of love, and Fanny, whose heart had 
gone out to him from the commencement, began 
to think he only regarded her with common 
friendship. 

One evening they had just returned from the 
opera, where they had had the extreme pleasure 
ot beholding Miss Deerborn in her most elegant 
and recherché toilet, and Fanny, who was some- 
thing of a tease, had made allusion to his former 
fondness fcr her. When they arrived home the 
household had retired, and Harry assisted to 
remove her wrappings, for it was a bitter cold 
night ; then said, as he seated himself by her : 

**Fanny Herbert, I have a little story to tell 
you,” and he drew his chair suspiciously near. 
** The story isn’t a long one, dear, so you needn't 
yawn and push away. It commences with J, and 
ends with you ; and the middle word is love, and 
altogether means that—I love you. And I desire 
very earnestly that you tell me you can return it.” 

The eyes drooped their fringed lids a moment, 
and she mischievously asked : 

** But Miss Deerborn, Harry? Didn’t you make 
the same professions to her ?” 

‘That is neither here nor there, Fanny. You 
have sense enough to know that I never loved her, 
or I could not have forgotten her so soon.” 

So, in the sober midnight, with the fire burning 
low in the library grate, the chandeliers just 
dimly lighted, they plighted their troth; and 
neither have ever had reason to say aught against 
the fate which sent Fanny Herbert out to plain- 
sewing. 








Modern Honors to Cervantes in Spain. 


Some years since a statue was erected to 
Cervantes in Spain, and the historian, Antonio Cava- 
nilles, took occasion to mention the opinion of the 
ghost of the great Spaniard on the matter in a dia- 
logue held between them. 

“During my life they left me in poverty. Now they 
raise statues which are of no manner of use to me, and 
they never celebrate a mass for the repose of my soul— 
a thing of which I have much need.” 

Whether the Marquis of Molins, the same gentleman 
who superintended the editions of “ Don Quixote” at 
Argamasilla, took this appeal to heart or not, it is cer- 
tain that since the year 1862 a Solemn High Mass and 
Office have been celebrated for the above-mentioned 
purpose before the Royal Academy of Madrid. M. 
Antoine de Latour, in his *‘ Etudes Litiéraires sur 1’Es- 
pagne Moderne,” has left an account of one of these 
solemnities, some particulars of which are worth being 
presented. 

In 1616 Cervantes was interred in the church of the 
Convent of the Trinitarians, where his daughter had taken 
the vail. Some fifteen years afterward the community 
removed to the site now occupied by them, and the im- 
pression is strong that in the removal of the remains 
of the poet were brought to their new house, his 
daughter being alive, or but recently dead at the tire. 
In the chapel of their convent the annual solemnity 
takes place on the 16th April. The convent stands in 
the street calied after Cervantes’s contemporary and 
dramatic rival, Lope de Vega. We proceed with M. de 

Latour’s account of what he witnessed. 

Our visitor found the chapel hung with black cloth 
trimmed with gold fringe. In the centre was a cata- 





falque on which rested the habit of St. Francis borne 


by Cervantes during the last three years of his life, @ 
sword, prison-fetters, a laurel, and a copy of the firs 
edition of “Don Quixote.” At each corner of the 
catafalque stood a disabled soldier (Spaniards as 
well as French know the value of drama tic arrange 
ment), and at each side, and exte@ding the whole~ 
length of the thapel, ran two lines of seats for the 
members of the various academies. 

At the lower end of the chapel, on seats connecting 
the extremities of the long rows mentioned, sat the 
Alcaid, the Rector of the University, and the Curé of 
Alcala de Henares, Cervantes’s birthplace, where the 
extract of his baptism was discovered some time since 

Among the remarkable personages met to celebrate 
the occasion, M. de Latour noticed the Marquis de 
Molins, its institutor; M. Hartzembuch, a dramatic 
poet, an idolizer of Cervantes, and the zealous superin~ 
tendent of the two Argamasilla editidus of the Don; 
Ventura de le Vega, the Marquis de Santa Cruz, whose 
ancestor fought at Lepanto, and Antonio Cavavilles, the 
eminent historian before-mentioned. Seated behind 
the academicians were the most illustrious ladiss of 
Spain, all appropriately attired in mourning dress. 

The Archbishop of Seville celebrated High Mass, the - 
different parts of which were accompanied with music 
as old as the days of Cervantes himself. The distin- 
guished composer, Don Francisco Asenjo Barbieri, had 
sought these pieces out with much trouble, some of 
them having for a long time been only heard in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome. We subjoin the openings of 
some of these, with the authors and dates. 

Regem cui omnia vivunt (the King by whom all things , 
live) was composed by Don Melchior Robledo, Chapel 
Master in Saragossa in 1569, the same year when Cer- 
vantes’s little collection of elegiac poems on Queen Isabel 
appeared, 

Domine in furore tuo (Lord (rebuke) me not in thy 
fury) was the composition of Don Andres Lorente, or- 
ganist in Alcala de Henares, Cervantes’s birthplace. He 
himself probably heard it sung tbere in his youth. 

Versa est in luctum cithara mea (my harp has changed 
to sorrow) was composed for the iuneral of Philip IL. by 
Don Alfonso Lobo, 

Libera me (deliver me), the composition of Don Matias 
Romero, Chapel Master to Philip IIL, dates from about 
the death of Cervantes. 

Don Francisco de Paula Benavides, the young bishop 
of Siguenza, preached the sermon. Taking his text 
from St. Paul, “‘ Being dead he still speaketh througn 
faith,’ he proceeded wifh the panegyric of the great- 
soaled poet and soldier, and of all the illustrious dead 
who have honored Spain by their writings. He did not 
neglect to interest the nuns, who were listening with all 
their might behind their lattices. Tneir order had been 
instrumental in restoring the brave Saavedra to his 
country, and to their exertions Spain and the world 
were in part indebted for the *‘ Don Quixote” and the 
«Exemplary Novels.” They possessed the remains of 
the poet in their house, and thus bound to his memory 
they must not omit the care of his salvation in their 
prayers, The delivery of the discourse, according to 
M. Latour, was marked with a noble simplicity, aud @ 
manner combining sweetness with vigor. 

Next morning he returned to the convent, hoping te 
be gratified with the sight of Cervantes’s tomb. Alas! 
he learned that when the remains were transferred from 
the old house, sufficient attention was not paid to wee | 
them apart from those of others who were remove 


along with them. So, though it is morally certain that 


the present convent of the Trinitarians guards all that 
remains of the body, once so full of life and active 


| energy, they are now undistinguishable from the relics 


of the nameless individuals who had received interment 
in the same building. 








(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !_Neither wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are exempt from suffering. Allincur the penalty 
for neglect or disobedi of nature’s laws. Let all 
who suffer from any of the ills to which females are 
liable discard that tentiment of false delicacyzand 
the magical effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or Female’s 
Friend, which acts like a charm in relieving pain and 
controlling the nervous system. Its use will, in m 
cases, prevent those troublesome complaints that invite 
premature old age. A notice of this remedy would not 
find a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 
safe and reliable. For valuable information to invalids 
and heads of families, send a postage-stamp for a 
pamphlet, to HARRAL RISL & CO., New York, 
Agents for Proprietor. 592-604 











Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 

Every Afternoon at 2; Evening at 734. Most Brilliant 
Success. The Magnificent, Religions, Historica), Spee- 
tacular, Zoological Drama, the CHRISTIAN MARTYRS, 
written by John Brougham. Gorgeous Svenery, Proper- 
ties and Costumes. A Grand Triumphal Procession will 
occur, in which will be introduced VAN AMBURGH’S 
LIVING WILD ANIMALS, Gladiatorial Combats in the 
Colosseum, the Christian Martyrs Thrown into the Den 
of Lions. On exhibition at all hours, the entire Van 
Amburgh Collection of Living Wild Animals; a Giant 
and Giantess; a Leopard Child; Two Dwarfs; Circassian 
Girl; Gordon Cumming Collection; Cosmoramas, 
Learned Seal, Happy Family, Grand Aquaria, Histori- 
cal Relics, and over 250,000 other Curiosities. Admis- 
sion, 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 








Heads and Characters.—Hons. B. F. Waprz, 
Joun B. Attey, B. F. Borer, J. W. Patterson, J. H. 
Farquaar, R. B. Haves, R. P. Bucktanp, Wu. Law- 
RENCE, Martin WeixKer, 8S. E. Ancona. Also, Mr. 
Tuomas C. Durant, N. P.WILuIls, with Portraits, Biogra- 
phies, and Characters. Inpran Lecenns; Menta 
TELEGRAPH; Woman’s Rights and Woman’s Wrongs; 
Plain Words to Big Boys; The Teacher; Hints to Trav- 
elers, Visiting the Sick; Health at Home; A Trip to 
Omaha; Froaceina; Parenta! Influence; Going to Paris; 
Pope’s Essay on Man, etc., in March number Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. Only 20 cents, or $2a year. News- 
men have it. Address FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 


BILLIARD BALLS. 


Patent Compressed Ivory, 21; and 2%; inch, $8 per set; 
2 inch Bagatelle, $8—1%{ inch, $6; Fifteen-Bal! Pool 
Balls, 224, $20 per set. Sent to any part of the United 
States on the receipt of the price by mail. 
WM. M. WELLING, 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN ELEPHANT, 
571 BROADWAY, 
tf Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


SOO A92"7 | 


597-609 


—- —-. =. 


AGENTS WANTED iv «vew 
business. H. B. SHAW, Alfre:l, Maine, 


$125 per month and expenses, SHAW & 
> CLAKK 8. M. CO., Biddeford, Maine. 
597-600 








French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, in cos- 
tume, beautifully colored, exactiy as they appear; 3 for 





$i, or $4 per oz.; 50 kinds. W. CU. WEMYSS, 575 

Broadway, N. Y. 597-609 
by’s “* An Johnson's Comic Life 

a RIOTS Trip.” It’s rich, contains 4u “ Kurus 


Kuts.”” 100,000 sold. Mailed free, 10 for $1; 100 for $8; 
single copy, 20 cents, Address HUNTER & CO.,; Hins- 
dale, N. H. 697-8 
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The Hair, Scalp and Face. 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 


Dermatologist, author of the above valuable Book, 
published and for sale by JAMES MILLER, 522 Broad- 
‘way, can be consulted at No. 49 Bond Street, New York, 
for all cutaneous diseases ofthe head or scalp. Loss of 
hair and premature grayness; moles, wens and warts 
permanently cured; moth patches, freckles, pimples, 
comedones (called black worms), and all brown dis- 
colorations removed from the face. 

To remove moth patches, freckles, or any brown dis- 
colorations from the skin, ask your druggist for Perry’s 
Moth and Freckle Lotion, or send to Dr. Perry. 

No charge for consultations—personally or by letter. 
594-604eow 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—Spur= 
fous articles abroad. Look at the water-mark, “ Hollo- 





‘way, New York and London,” in semi-trans nt 
letters, in ever leaf of the book of directions env: g 
each box and ; 





SECRET OUT 


OVER 4,000 THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


id for 25 cents; five ies, 50 cents. 
ION BOOK ASSOCIATION, Byracuse, N.Y. 


a= Something New. “4 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profita large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





Sent, 
Address 
591-603 








100 Photog: hs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 iiequahe of Rebel Officers for 
25 centa; 100 photographs ot Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
689-598 . SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





300 cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel icles, everywhere needed and sell at sight, 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents, 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 

In Drawing of January 22, 1867, 

No. 18758.......+++ ATOW..-. ee eens $100,000 

No. 27308......+.++ TITEL TTT 60,000 

No. 13914.........- OF  cccccccces 25,000 

No. 28780......006+ OF scccece «+» 10,000 

No. 19092..... coces © sessed o 5,000 

No, 21483........+. OF cecccccce 5,000 
Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished, hest 


rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver, 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall at., N. Y. 








NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 

Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 

The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 


ga See our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S 
BEST ROMANCES, with the original Illustrations. 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 
contains sixteen pages, of three columus each, making 
forty-eight columns of the most varied reading matter, 
and evcry number contains at least twenty engravings. 
Fraxx Lestie’s Bors’ ap Grats’ WEEKLY will 
ublished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
alers. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 


1 Copy for six months..... ececcccccceccs $1 25 
1 Copy & YOBT....ccceceecceeses eocccccece 2 50 
BCOPIES “  .ccceccceccecccerceceveseeee 6 50 
BCopies “  ..ccccccccccvcscccssecccsecs 10 00 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten wil! be entitled to receive 
Frank Lestin’s ILtusTrRaTED NEWSPAPER or 
Lxsire’s Curry Conner for one year. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 

As the Bors’ axp Grats’ WEEKLY is , all 

back numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, N. ¥. 





THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wanta of Clubs, 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® th. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 ® tb. 
BREAKFAST (B.ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 ® ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $125 ®@ th. 
ey HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


B bb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® tb. 





These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ing in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it 
is the finest imported. 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 


Ground CoFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. ® Ib. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepers and Families 
who use © quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. @ Ib., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 








Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 ® Ib by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


Great American Tea Co., 


Nos, 31 & 33 Vesey-st.,§Cor. of Church. 
Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City, 





How to Get up Clubs. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in aclub, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper in or our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will puteach party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, and no more, The cost 
of tran tion the members of the club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or 
by Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. 
Or, if the amount ordered exceed thirty dollars, we 
will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to ‘‘ collect 
on delivery.” 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 





e, and directed, by sending their orders to Nos, 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafts, or 
money with their orders, to save the ey ae of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by 
7 to collect on delivery. 

ereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party geting up the Club. Our profits are smal, 
but we will be as li as we can afford. We send no 
eee package for Clubs of less than thirty 
0 } 


CLUB ORDER. 
Sanpx Creek, Oswego County, N. Y., } 
January 7, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co.: 

Grnts—The Tea you sent me gives good satisfaction: 
Enclosed find Club-ordef from another neighborhood, 
the which send as per order, and collect on delivery. 
There is much prejudice, I find, existing in some 
localities jn regard to y 
chants, who say it isa great humbug, etc., etc. But I 
think, after an examination and trial, the people will 
decide for themselves, and buy their teas where they 
cau buy cheapest. Yours, J. CLARK. 







1 tb Young Hyson.....A. Dornberg....... 1.25.. 1.25 

1 6 Gunpow coceceeS. Blodget.......++ 1,50.. 1.50 

2 tb Young Hyson......8. Blodget......... 1.25.. 2.60 

1 tb Imperial.......... 8. - 1.25 

BD POE Rc ccc cccccccce le - 1,25 

1 t+ Young Hyson..... J. Fink. 1.25 

1 t} Gunpowder....... J. Fink. 1.25 

2 tb Gunpowder.. . A. 3.00 

2 I+ Young Hyson .P. H. 2.50 

1 I Japan........ -P. H. 1,25 

1 Ib Eng. Breakfas . H. 1.20 

1 tb Young Hyson ° . H. 1,25 

1 Ib Coffee .. . 30 

1 1 Coffee le 40 

2 Ib Coffee 60 

3 16 Coffee . » 

2 ib Japan....... -25.. 2.50 

2 i} Young Hyson -25.. 2.50 

1 t Imperial.......... -00.. 1.00 

1 t+ Young Hyson..... C. Alton -10.. 1.10 

BW Ge cccccccesced . 25.. 25 

BD Cake e cc ccc ccces ° 30.. 80 

4¢ 16 Japan ......02..+. a 1.10, 55 
3¢ tb Eng. Breakfast....L. Baldwin........ 1.10.. 55 
5 li Young Hyson..... D. Clark. ...0.0000 60.. 3.00 

3 WD COOGEE cccccvccccce 2 A. Clark...cccce 1.10.. 1.10 

4 ib Eng. Breakfast....Geo. Hubbs....... 70.. 18 

44 tb Young Hyson..... Geo. Hubbs.. .... 70.. 18 
44 tb Imperial.......... Geo. Hubbs....... 70.. 18 
4% 1 Gunpowder....... Geo. Hubbs....... 1.25.. 32 
$35.86 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
bay and Coffees about one-third by sending directly 
to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey street, near Church, 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643 New York City. 





ae We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey street, corner of 
Church street—LARGE DOUBLE STORE. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 
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Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





MACHINE ! 99 


99 
DIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 


THE EMBO 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Patented 
May 13, 1862; im patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
G attachment ; sews with DovsBLE on SINGLE 
Tureap of ALL KINDs, making sixteen stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. 





Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
trongest and cheapest hi made. Warranted 
for T YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 


HREE 
New York and other Stare Fars, and received the 
Fout Approval of Au the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 


“With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address all orders to 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by Se Billiard Congress of 1863. 
the best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 





4A New Way to Make Money.—Send 
50 cents for two Goiden Envelopes, sure to draw a prize 
and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Address 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tt 


s s . : 
Guide to Musical Composition. 
For those who desire in a short time and withouta 
teacher to acquire the Art of Inventing Me‘odies, and 
of providing them with suitable sccompaniments. 
of composing the easier kinds of Musical 
Pieces. By Hetxaicu Woutraner, translated by J. 8. 
Dwight, $1. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt ot price. 
OLIVER DITBON & OO., Publishers, Boston. 





J 





THE PARLOR STEAM ENGINE. 


The “LITTLE MARVEL”’ Parlor Steam Engine is 
free from all danger. A child may work it with perfect 
safety. It will diffuse a delicious perfume when re- 
quired. The latest novelty of the _ Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1. The trade supplied. Address orders 
to O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau st., N. Y. tt. 





This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 596-608 


NO NAME FOR THEM. 
’ 


OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau street, New York. tf 





Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed enveiope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author, 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 





Good ks bound in Cloth and Gold. 
—Inquire ‘Within, tells anything you want to know, 
Price $1 Ten Thousand Wonderful Things, $1 50— 
Book of 3,000 Valuable Receipts, $1 50—1,000 Amusing 
Tales and Adventures, $1 50—Anecdotes of Love, $1 50 
—Ladies’ Pattern Book, 500 Plates, $2—Live and 
Learn, 75 cts.—Book of Sports and Games, 600 Engrav- 
ings, a splendid Book, $3 50—One-Thousand-and-One 
Home Amusements, $1 50—1,000 Tricks with Cards, 
$1 50—Learn to Dance without a Master, $1 50—Hotel 
Keepers’ Guide, $2 50—Richardson’s Guide to Free- 
masonry, Engravings of Signs, Grips, &c., $1. W. C. 
WEMYSS, 5765 Broadway, New York. 586-598 


SQ 4.PAz!, 


697-609 


Fifteen new articles for 
GAREY, Biddetord, Me. 








The Great Family Paper of America. 





Issued every Monday. 
The Fourth Volume of Fraxx 's 
CorNER, now in course of publication, will by far 
the most attractive series of numbers In- 
creased facilities will be t to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 


instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Camry Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and on, with 

by high-toned moral 


its tales of fiction, restrained 
in human history, the 
ve in imperishable lustre; 


sense; the wonders of the 
t and heroic deeds that 

6 wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cummmney ConweRr, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Thus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement. 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents rach NuMBER. 


One copy, three months..... Poecccesccccceccs $1 00 

One copy, Six MONthS. ........ssceecceccecees 2 00 

ONE COPY, ONE VEAP... eo cceccceccccccccsccess 400 

Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEAPPEF.... cccccccscssccccccerccessecces 

Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEODPEP . cccccccccccccscccccccccccccccece 15 


pe 
Ge CUED, GO FON coc cnc cvccscccocccescsccce 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year.........+seseee05 7 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LEsLie’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes will be given: 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 


The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
any address. 


BOOKS FOR BVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 53d Edition, 
25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second t 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr., of 
Fun, 10 cents. Everybody’s Friend, or the Universal 
Hand-Book, 25 cents. Parlor Tricks with Cards, 70 
Illustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Book of Natural Magic, 
30 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Theatrical, 
25 cents. How To Do It, a Book for Everybody, 60 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 cents. 
Banjo without a Master, 50 cents, Either of the above 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stam 
for Catalogue, and address Orders to O. A. ROORBAC 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


**Psychomancy,” or Soul-Charming- 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the love, con- 
fidence, affection and good will of any person they 
choose, instantly. This simple mental uirement 
all can possess, securing certain success in love, mar- 
riage, etc., free by mail, for 25 cents, together with a 
guide to the unmarried of both sexes—an extraordinary 
book, of great interest. Over 100,000 copies already 
sold, Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


PARLOR FIREWORKS. 

Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 
Room. A new amusement for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O. A. RBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 














Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 








Dr. William Harl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure), Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. Caution.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 589-92 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 60 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 








This publicatiqgn, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the February number will be commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri ot the Pyrenees, 


A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


am” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
687 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


——y 











Neweieaiaen 
& Booksellers 


Are informed that 


THE AMERICAN 
NEWS COMPANY, 


OF'NEW._YORK, 


Are ready to supply, at the earliest moment, and 
on the very lowest terms : 


Newspapers, Daily and Weekly, 
Magazines, Dime Novels, 
Books, Cheap Publications, 
School Books, Envelopes, 
Pens, Writing Papers, 
And everything wanted by a 
NEWSDEALER OR BOOKSELLER, 


Printed Trade Lists, 


Describing the nature of the News Business, how 
to do it, names of Papers and Magazines, with 
their prices, &c., will be sent FRZE to 
all who ask for them. Address 


The American News Company, 
119 & 121 Nassau St., New York, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiums, at the Principal 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the tireat International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 
Every Piano is constructed with their ‘‘ Pateat Agraffe 
Arrangement”’ applied directly to the full Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly invented ‘‘ UPRIGHT ” Piano, with their ‘‘ Pa- 
tent Resonator”’ and double Iron Frame, patented June 
5, 1866, which, by their volume and exquisite quality of 
tone have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, who prefer 
them for their own public and private use whenever 
accessible. These instruments are the only American 
Pianos exported to Eu in large numbers, and actually 
used by the great pianists in European Concert Rooms. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 
E'rst Ploor of Steinway Hall, 


tfo 71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y. 








Life Ailustrated. ; 


8. R. WELLS, Eprron. 


A Frrst-Crass Macazinr, devoted 
to Ethnology—The Natural History of Man; Na- 
tions and Races. Physiology—Heart, Lungs, Sto- 
mach, Bones, Muscles, and Nerves, Phrenology— 
Temperaments, Intellectual, Social, -and Religious 
Organs. Physiognomy, with “ Signs of Character, 
and How to Read Them”’—Eyes, Ears, Noee, Lips, 
Month, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet. Psychology, the 
“Science of the Soul’—Man’s relations to this life 
and the life tocome. Monthly, $2 a year ; 20 cts. a No, 
Address Fowtzn & Wexts, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


TS 








GROVER&BAK 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Direct Steamship Line Between 


Antwerp and New York. 


New York, Feb. 12, 1867. 
The undersigned will dispatch, during the coming 
season, every other SATURDAY, a first-ciaes Englisi: 
serew-steamer for Antwerp. First ship from Antwe rp, 
SATURDAY, March 23; first ship from New York, 
SATURDAY, April 15, taking passengers and freight at 
the lowest rates. Full particulars, ziving names of 
steamers, prices of passage, etc., will be published in 
afew days. For freight or passage, apply to 
tfo HILLER & CO., No. 3 Chambers street. 


Drunkard, Stop! Stop Stop! 

Cc. C. BEERS, M.D., Boston, Mass., has cured over 
10,000 of Intemperance. Judge Russell, of the Supreme 
Court, writes: ‘‘From observation, I know that his 
practice is guccessful.” It is harmless, Send stamp 
for circular. 596-90 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 
ist Buratar—“ I say, Bill, who was that swell you nodded to just now ?” 


2np Buratar—“ Oh, he’s one of us—he’s a Bank Teller. 


Buy one of “ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Wine, Brandy, or Prescription Bottles ;” a useful 
bottle to every family. Sold by all Druggists. 
HAGERTY BROTHERS, 
Wholesale Agents. 


POLLAK & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
way, near Fourth Street, New York: 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
r d. All goods warranted gen- 
uine, Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $4 upward. o 


THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 


Devoted to Popular Instructiin and Literature. 


0 591-600 








CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1867: 


I. Oc anic Phenomena—Depihs of the Ocean—I1 e 1 of 
the Ucean, by J. J. Stevenson. II, John Boyd, A story 
of Americau Scaool Life Experience, by William W. 
Tufts. III. Isometric Drawing, by Geo. W. Plympton. 
IV. How Children are Badly Taught to Sing, by F. 8. 
Jewell. V. The Master’s Holiday—A Dialogue—by 
Mrs. McLeod. VI. Grammar Gone Mad. VIL Emi- 
nent Educators who Died in 1 66. VIII. Doctors 
Doctored. IX. Test of Wise Legislation in School. 
X. Editoria! Correspondence—Letter from Minnesota— 
Flogging in School—University of London—Working- 
men’s College, etc. XI. Educational Intelligence: 
United States, Great Britain, France, China. XII. Cur- 
rent Publications. XIII. Inventions for Schools. 

Price, $1.50 per annum. Specimens vy mail, prepaid, 
15 cts. Club Rates are Liberal. Teachers and Clergy- 
men may obtain, in exchange for a little work in the 
Educational field, a copy of WEBSTER’S ROYAL 
QUARTO DICTIONARY, price $12. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 430 Broome st., N. Y. 

C7) 





$10 from $1; or, $30 per Day. 


Agents (Ladies and Gentlemen) wanted everywhere, 
in a new, permanent and honorgble business. For full 
particulars, please address, with stamp, G. W. JACK- 
SON & CO., 11 South street, Baliimore, Md. 596-90 


‘The Etna Sewing Machine 


ases superior advantages over all other Machines. 

tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 

oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 

learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 

any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 

PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
°o Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Tunree of different powers tor $1, Address 

ts) F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





‘GET THE BEST” 
WARDS 






PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies ané gentlemen, ‘he '.rgest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE LAD LIORIVLONS, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 
Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SiGHEST PREMIU 
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LLOCK 
SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. © 
The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 


And conserve for the Skin is Wright’s Alconated 
Glycerin Tablet, containing 33 per cent. pure Glycerin. 
Fragrant and Transparent. Order of your Druggist. o 


MERCHANTS, SANKERS, 
And others should send to ail parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 














Lock Stitch HReversibie Feed 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
° 505 Broadway, New York. 





REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


oF 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo. Materiales, Albums and Stereoscopes. 


N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Negatives, size 34; by 44 
inches, with Chemicals, &c., for $60. ° 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Swollen Glands, 

&e., &c. 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE 
AFFLICTED GENERALLY. 

Scrofula 1s the canse of a great variety of diseases, the 
cure of which is certain by using the Strwmatic Salts 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsyivania 
Salt Mauufacluring Company, and possessing exactly 
the same virtues as the celebrated Kr Springs 
(Prussia), whence on a yearly average of eight thou- 


| sand patients seeking relief from their different afflic- 


tions not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For all 
the above diseases take Strumatic Baths, which will 
cure you without fail. 
For sale at all the principal Druggtsts’. 
PH. EPPELSHEIM ER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 


FACTURING COMPANY'S 
SAPONIFIER. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP AND SAVE 
SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent 
and cheap Soap as this Saponifier. In saving your 
waste grease, and using the same according to direc- 
tions around each box, you obtain, with very little 
trogife and in a very short time, splendid Soap that 
will cost you two to five cents per pound, and if you 
buy the grease it will come only to six or seven cents 
per pound. 

For eale at ati the principal Grocers’, Druggists’ and 
General Dealers’. tfo 





j J ANTED—AGENTS, $75 to $200 per month, every- 
where, Male and Female, to introduce - 
out the United States, the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1,0w for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second stitch can 
be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart with- 
out tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to $200 per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMS & CO., Clevetané, Chfo. 

CAU iiON,—Do not be inyposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise, Ours is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manufactured. 

595-980 

$30,000. For a Fortune, and no Deception, ad 
dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 587-990 








All Wanting Parms. 
Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 


delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also improved 
Farms. ifundredsare settiing. Information sent free. 
592-6040 Address C, K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


— 


NATIONAL REVOLVER. 







MANUFACTURED BY THE 


National Arms Co., 


| KENT AVE., COR. OF HEWES S8T., BROOKLYN 
E. D., NEW YORK. 
| Thie now celebrated Revolver exceeds all others for 
| compactness, effectiveness, durability, power and safety 
in carrying. Is light (14 oz.), sm (only 7 inches in 
length), with larger metallic cartridge (32-100th ball) 
| than any Revolver made of same sizé and weight. For 
sale throughout the United States and Canada by the 
trade generally. Having dispensed with our New York 
Agency, all large orders should be. sent direct to the 
Armory, where they will be promptly cxecuted, 
586-980 





NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQU AB 
AGRAFFZ 
PIANOFORTES. 
304 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 

512-970 STS., NEW YORK. , 


‘SEATES FOR THE MILLION. | 








ALFRED w JDHAM » 


DEPOT FOR NEW YORK CLUB SKATES. 


A fine assortment of ali desirablo rtyles of English 
and American Skates for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, 
Youths and Children. ‘* Woodham’s” Latest Kink, 
and Winan’s Patent Foot Shield. Depot for ‘‘ Sebring’s’ 
Parlor Base Ball Ficld. ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 
Broadway, New York. Skates Ground and Repaired. 








For the Army and Navy 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, 
porary: Circular sent free. Sheets of 

c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 


Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
and ex- 
’ Cuts, 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”’—Franklin. 


w™ will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
chine when $25 will buy a better one for all 


PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding rts to the 
contrary, the subscribers to inform numerous 
friends that the “‘ Franky” and “‘ iw’? Ma- 


chines cin be had in any quantrty. machine is a 
doub:e thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world. It is emphatically tle poor man’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, and is warranted. to excel atu others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 

k@ AGENTS WANTED. Machines sent to Agents 
on trial, and given away to families who are needy and 
deserving. Address J. C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

592-6040 





Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 


TO THE LADIES OF AWiERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 





Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 
will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 


circulation es the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections, 


Its Claims: 
1.—IT IS THE ONLY RBAL GAZETTE OF FASHION, 


Owing to our extensive and compiete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latest fashions. In inost of the periodi- 
eals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months 


Il.—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL, 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
retend really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
sides the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 

{11.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Frank LEsiim’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 


Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
t, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 

IV.—_ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engraviugs, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 
etc. 


TERMS: 
One copy, for one year.......++. evecccoccces $ 3 50 
Four copies, to one post-office..... Coeveccees 14 00 


With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of #rank Lestie’s Mustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Cornerand Lady’s Maga- 
zine, tor one year to one address.......... 
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